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FOREWORD 


Homan rexarions is less a distinct field of educational research than 
a point of view brought to bear on substantive issues in education. The 
human relations point of view reminds us that education proceeds only 
through people interacting with people—teachers with pupils, professionals 
with professionals, and professionals with laymen. Only at our peril, so 
the viewpoint instructs us, may we abstract educational issues from their 
human context and treat them exclusively as technical problems. 

Research in many substantive fields has come to reflect the human re- 
lations view, notably in curriculum and supervision, in teacher personnel, 
in school-community relations, in school administration, and for a time 
in research methodology, through action research. In preparing this issue 
of the Review, the Committee recognized the danger of duplicating sum- 
maries which had appeared in other issues during the intervening six 
years. Thus, it saw this issue as an opportunity to canvass research de- 
velopments in the basic disciplines upon which educational human re- 
lations rests. Correspondingly, two social psychologists prepared selective 
reviews of significant trends, one on the social behavior of individuals 
(Chapter I) and the other on group processes (Chapter II). A sociologist 
prepared a similarly selective summary of research on organizational 
behavior (Chapter IV). The Committee regrets that plans for a chapter 
on recent contributions of applied anthropology could not be carried to 
fruition. 

In several respects, however, human relations does represent a distinct 
field of educational research. Increasingly, attention is directed toward 
systems of relationships in classroom and school worthy of study in their 
own right. Chapter III not only reviews this research but also offers a 
paradigm by which seemingly unrelated studies may be organized. 

In another respect, pursuit of one commonly acknowledged goal of 
education—improving human relationships among members of society— 
has given impetus to a form of investigation traditionally regarded as 
human relations research. This issue of the REVIEW covers two aspects: 
methods of instructing youth in human relations (Chapter V) and pro- 
grams to improve human relations in the adult community (Chapter VI). 
The reader will note the near convergence of these initially separate prob- 


lems owing to the profound influence upon research interests of school 
desegregation. 


W. W. Cuarters, Jr., Chairman 


Committee on Human Relations in Education 








CHAPTER I 


The Social-Psychological Basis of Human Relations 


PHILIP J. RUNKEL* 


- 
Tue FIRST two chapters of this issue of the Review treat selected 
topics of recent social-psychological research, this chapter focusing prin- 
cipally upon the effects of the social environment upon individual psycho- 
logical processes. We have not attempted exhaustive reviews of social- 
psychological research during the last six years. Rather, we have chosen 
a few areas where we believe the findings are of importance for educa- 
tional problems and where the methodologies are adaptable to educational 
settings. Our selection was determined, of course, by personal judgment; 
many admittedly important researches have not been mentioned, particu- 
larly where they have been described in the sources which we cite. Since 
improvements in methodology have rendered certain areas of social psy- 
chology more promising for applied fields, such as education, we will re- 
fer briefly to methodological contributions where appropriate. 

The four areas of social psychology reviewed in this chapter and con- 
sidered as meriting further study are interpersonal perception, cognitive 
structure, anxiety and achievement in the classroom, and group effects on 
intra-individual processes. 


Interpersonal Perception 


Interpersonal perception has become a widely recognized field of in- 
vestigation in its own right. The Lindzey Handbook of Social Psychology 
(42) includes a chapter on the topic by Bruner and Tagiuri (7). The 
latest revision of the Readings in Social Psychology, edited by Maccoby, 
Newcomb, and Hartley (47), contains a special section, “Perception of 
Persons.” Probably the most comprehensive treatment of current thought 
on the topic is to be found in the volume edited by Tagiuri and Petrullo 
(72). 

Fiedler (22) has described the field of interpersonal perception as 
being concerned with “(a) processes involved in one person’s perception 
of another; (b) the personality attributes of the perceiver, and those of 
the perceivee; and (c) the structure and dynamics of the social groups of 
which the perceiver and usually also the perceivee are a part” (22: 243). 
It is apparent that these concerns overlap the interests of many kinds of 
social scientists. On the one hand, they lead the investigator into studies 
of group processes, as exemplified by Newcomb’s prediction of clique for- 
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mation (54). On the other hand, the study of interpersonal perceptions 
can lead to studies of intra-individual processes: motivational, perceptual, 
and cognitive, as Jones and Thibaut (36) have well illustrated for the 
cognitive realm. 


Current Trends in Research on 
Interpersonal Perception 


In their excellent discussion of the historical problems of social percep- 
tion, Bruner and Tagiuri (7: especially p. 645-46) showed how a great 
amount of research devoted to accuracy of interpersonal perception over 
the last three decades or so has led to contradictory (but obviously stimu- 
lating) results. This discussion was brought up to date by a number of 
authors (6, 14, 30, 36, 71). Taft (70) seemed to believe that the literature 
on ability to judge people contained many reliable findings in regard to 
judging certain personality characteristics of others. Most reviewers, how- 
ever, agreed that its greater portion consisted of studies which could not 
be compared one with another and which yielded too many inconsistent 
results to give us much confidence in estimating which findings will be 
supported by further work. 

Many suggestions for improving research in social perception (includ- 
ing research on accuracy) appeared. A great many investigators recom- 
mended turning to the study of the processes which mediate the formation 
of social perceptions. The work of Rosenberg (58) and Rosenberg and 
Gardner (59) exemplified one way this might be done. These investigators 
demonstrated that an attitude toward a given object is related to the per- 
ceived effect of the object in facilitating or blocking the attainment of 
certain values, and to the importance of these values. This view reminds us 
of the consonance-dissonance hypothesis of Festinger (20) and of New- 
comb’s concept of co-orientation (52). Both of these are considered in 
more detail later in this chapter. 

In an article containing a helpful inventory of kinds of interaction 
situations, Jones and Thibaut (36) urged examination of the attributes, 
characteristics, or respects which are important in an individual’s per- 
ceptions of another; they argued that the individual customarily adopts 
“simplifying strategies” in forming his perceptions. Cronbach made the 
same recommendation (14), suggesting that “we analyze a single per- 
ceiver, studying the multivariate distribution of his statements about 
others.” This would reveal the perceiver’s “implicit personality theory.” 

An important methodological contribution was made by Gage and 
Cronbach (25), who recommended examination of the components of 
judgments of others and elucidated the artifacts which so easily creep 
into measures of interpersonal perception and delude the researcher. 
These ideas were elaborated by Bronfenbrenner (6), Cronbach (14), 
Crow and Hammond (15), Tagiuri (71), and others. 
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Liking and Disliking 


One can hardly mention the topic of interpersonal perception without 
devoting some space to liking-disliking, an orientation which most inves- 
tigators feel to be a central problem in interpersonal relations. In most 
situations liking or disliking is viewed as “summarizing” or “resultant” 
orientation, and its components and determinants have received a great 
amount of attention in the literature. In recent experimentation, Newcomb 
(54) found that clique formation among 17 residents of a rooming house 
could be predicted closely from similarity of attitude measured before 
the subjects became acquainted with each other. He used “scores of agree- 
ment in responding to about one hundred attitude-objects, ranging from 
President Eisenhower to classical music, from immortality to sexual mo- 
rality, from house rules to university regulations about driving cars (54: 
183) .” 

Pepitone (57) presented evidence that attraction to others depended in 
part on the perceived responsibility, intentionality, and justifiability of 
the others’ actions. Horwitz (33) proposed ways of indexing liking and 
disliking not by verbal report of the subject but through the use of moti- 
vational theory. One of Horwitz’ interesting hypotheses supported by ex- 
perimentation was that the “magnitude of expressed hostility toward (an- 
other) varies directly with the degree to which (the other) is perceived 
as reducing one’s expected power.” Horwitz’ discussion has provocative 
implications for the meaning of “fairness,” a concept to which students 
and school people often appeal. 


Relevance of Interpersonal Perception for Education 


Four topics of investigation seem particularly relevant to the conduct 
of education. 


Taking the Role of the Other. Can children be trained in this ability? 
This skill, first described in detail by Mead (50), seems prerequisite to 
efficient participation in social life, including the social settings within 
which learning takes place in our educational institutions. The individual's 
perceptions of how the other perceives the world (including one’s self 
and other persons) and the implications of these perceptions for group 
life were provocatively discussed by Newcomb (52, 53, 54) and by Sarbin 
(63). Sarbin also gave evidence (agreeing with Mead) that taking the 


role of the other is a fairly late development among perceptual and social 
skills. 


The Development of Self-Perception. The capacities which the child 
learns to see in himself and the consequent roles in society in which he 
develops the requisite ability to participate are, of course, of immense im- 
portance for that society. In addition to the work of Sarbin, some inter- 
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esting recent contributions have been made by Bieri and Trieschman (3), 
by Harvey, Kelley, and Shapiro (29), by Kelly (38), by Stotland and 
others (68), and by Strickland (69). 


Stereotypy in Social Perception. Gage (24), Gage and Cronbach (25), 
and Cronbach (13, 14) have made clear that much of the accuracy with 
which we predict responses of others and many of the preconceptions 
with which we meet others must be due to the notions we have about the 
groups or categories of persons to which we assume the others belong. 
Correspondingly, a student must usually enter a teacher’s class for the 
first time with some expectations about the teacher’s values and probable 
actions. We all accept the fact that students and others hold stereotypes 
about teachers. Perhaps the concept of “implicit personality theory,” as 
it has been called by Bruner and Tagiuri (7) and by Cronbach (13), will 


help educational researchers to study this phenomenon. 


Teachers as Models. To what extent do teachers figure as “models” to 
be emulated by their students? The question also arises in regard to fig- 
ures presented to students vicariously: historical persons, literary charac- 
ters, and so forth. What are the processes by which a person adopts a 
“model”? Which kinds are likely to be chosen? To what extent are these 
processes in the school like those of “identification” with a parent? 
Bronfenbrenner (6) offered some interesting suggestions. 


Theoretical Systems 


The recent volume by Heider (32), long and eagerly awaited by social 
psychologists, discussed matters particularly appropriate to the topics of 
this section. It deals largely with the implicit world view, so to speak, of 
the perceiver. Heider’s thought is reflective, with as much reliance upon 
common experience as upon experimental evidence. A great many research- 
ers have made use of Heider’s ideas, but at least two articles offered direct 
tests of portions of his theory. One was the 1953 article by Jordan (37) 
in which the conclusion was reached that Heider’s postulations of “bal- 
ance” were largely but not entirely supported. Cartwright and Harary (9) 
used concepts from the mathematical theory of linear graphs in order to 
extend Heider’s “balance” postulations to groups of more than two or 
three persons. By introducing the concept of “degree of balance” the au- 
thors were able to treat data in statistical and probabilistic terms. They 
found the “balance” postulations well supported and proposed extending 
the theory to situations such as communication networks, power systems, 
sociometric structures, and systems of orientation. 


The theoretical system of Newcomb (52) has likewise seen wide appli- 
cations and a few direct tests. Steiner and Peters (67) designed an ex- 
periment in which subjects found their own judgment contradicted by 
the expressed opinions of an attractive and prestigeful accomplice. Hy- 
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potheses drawn from Newcomb’s theory in regard to such a situation were 
substantially confirmed. Burdick and Burnes (8) reported an unusual 
test of the “strain-toward-symmetry” hypotheses. They tested not only cer- 
tain of the strain-toward-symmetry postulates but also certain of the as- 
sumptions which Newcomb believed to underlie his postulates. They found 
greater galvanic skin response (GSR) deflections when subjects disagreed 
with liked others. They also found that subjects who reported a liking for 
another tended to change their opinions toward more agreement with him. 
When they were subsequently induced to dislike him, they changed their 
opinions toward greater disagreement. Runkel (61) reworked data pre- 
sented by Jordan (37) in order to compare the “symmetry” postulates 
of Newcomb with the “balance” postulates of Heider. The Newcomb 
postulates accounted for some portions of the data more strikingly than 
did the Heider postulates presented by Jordan. 


Cognitive Structure 


A concise presentation of views in cognitive theory of importance to 
social psychology was given by Sheerer (65), and an important contribu- 
tion to the methodology of assessing individual cognitive structure was 
made by Hays (31). Of the many researches into the kinds of readiness 
with which an individual meets his social environment, only those which 


seek to describe the structure of cognitions or perceptions with the indi- 
vidual are summarized here. 

One of the most important recent contributions to psychology (includ- 
ing social psychology) was the two-volume work of Kelly (38). Kelly 
postulated an intra-personal organization of psychological dimensions 
which mediate the individual’s responses to his world. He called these 
dimensions constructs and the process of forming them or using them 
construing. Kelly elaborated a technique for assessing the personal con- 
structs of the individual. In devoting his attention to the description of a 
single individual, he exemplified a current trend in the study both of 
personality and of interpersonal relations. Instead of seeking the processes 
of behavior in pooled observations taken from a collection of persous, 
more and more investigators have been seeking ways of describing the 
psychological world of one individual at a time and then later looking for 
similarities among individuals. This strategy should appeal to the edu- 
cational researcher since teachers, we hope, deal with students individually 
as well as in collectivities. 

Some very interesting research was produced by Kelly’s followers. 
Lundy (43) showed that after interaction with each other, subjects tended 
to characterize the other person as more like themselves if subjects had 
focused their attention on themselves during interaction, and if they had 
focused attention on the other person they characterized that person as 
less like themselves, and their characterizations were more accurate. 
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Complexity-Simplicity 


A number of researchers used a deduction from Kelly’s theory to pos- 
tulate a complexity-simplicity dimension. Leventhal (41) found that “com- 
plex” judges (persons possessing a number of differentiable concepts re- 
garding others) and “simple” judges (those possessing undifferentiated 
constructs) were about equal in the accuracy with which they predicted 
the responses of others but that they differed in the ways in which this 
accuracy was achieved. Simple judges were more successful in predicting 
responses which were similar to their own, whereas complex judges were 
more successful in predicting responses which differentiated between them- 
selves and others. Bieri’s findings (2) were similar, but his complex 
judges were more accurate than his simple judges. 

The complexity-simplicity variable reminds us of the common recogni- 
tion that some people tend to see things as either black or white. They 
tend to divide the world “simply” into two parts, whereas people with 
more differentiated cognitive structures divide the world into many parts 
by using many constructs. One purpose of education is to provide the 
student with an ever-widening repertory of constructs. It may be that in- 
dividuals with whom our educational processes do not “take” are typically 
“simple” in their cognitive organization. In their tendency to adopt “sim- 
plifying strategies,” as Jones and Thibaut (36) put it, they may run to 
oversimplification. 


Further Cognitive Studies 


Some support for the notions just described was given in a study by 
Runkel (62) in which a simple opinion structure was found to be more 
stable among students whose opinion structure was like that of their 
teacher, or failing that, like the predominating opinion structure of their 
group. In another study by Runkel (60) a student’s similarity in atti- 
tude structure to his teacher was found to be associated with attainment 
of high grades in the course. A similar finding was reported by Bills 
(4), who used an entirely different method of assessing similarity of 
cognitive structure. 

The combining of dimensions or constructs in the understanding of the 
behavior of others was studied among elementary- and secondary-school 
students by Gollin (27), who presented useful developmental information 
relating the articulation of cognitive structure to age, sex, intelligence, 
and social background. 

In writings of impressive comprehensiveness, Peak (55, 56) devoted 
especial attention to the arousal or “activation” of cognitive structures 
and related to a highly articulated theory such further concepts as strength, 
dimensionality, symmetry, satiation, previous experience, assimilation, 
contrast, and balance. Contributing to the trend in studying attitudes in 
relation to other aspects of the subject’s psychological environment, Rosen- 
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berg, following Peak, contributed two important papers. In one (58) he 
demonstrated that attitudes toward social actions or policies were pre- 
dictable from consequences seen as good or bad and perceived to follow 
in varying degrees from a policy or action. In the other with Gardner 
(59) he showed that even compliance with post-hypnotic suggestion dif- 
fered from subject to subject in accordance with attitude structure, pre- 
ferred defense mechanisms, and emotional conflicts. 

Similar in theoretical approach but conducted in more ordinary cir- 
cumstances was an admirably designed experiment by McClintock (46) 
on attitude change. Three types of influence were used: informational, 
interpretational (therapeutic), and ethnocentric (appeal to prejudice). 
These different methods of influence were found to have interesting dif- 
ferential effects according to the degree of other-directedness or ego-de- 
fensiveness shown by the subjects. Blake (5) presented evidence that per- 
ceptions of the attitudes of others toward an object provide a relative frame 
of reference within which the individual determines his own behavior 
(such as crossing a street against a red light). ®, 


Cognitive Dissonance 


The work of Festinger has attracted many followers. In his recent book 
on cognitive dissonance (20), Festinger proposed that when a person 
finds certain of his beliefs, attitudes, understandings, or “knowledges” 


not “fitting together,” he will try to reduce this dissonance and will avoid 
situations which would increase it. Dissonance, then, is a motivating con- 
dition and one of importance to educational researchers. Since life in a 
school consists very largely of proposing to the student new cognitions 
one after the other, it is also the task of the school, willy-nilly, to arrange 
these presentations so that the motivating effect of their dissonance can 
best be utilized. On the one hand, the strain of cognitions which do not 
fit together can be lessened by avoiding further information which might 
increase the dissonance or, on the other hand, by seeking out further in- 
formation by means of which the previous cognitions can be reconciled. 
Festinger’s ideas can make a great contribution to education if these two 
processes can be brought under better control. The theory has implica- 
tions for post-decision behavior, effects on cognitions of forced com- 
pliance, voluntary seeking of information, seeking and perceiving social 
support for one’s ideas, and so forth. (Experimental investigations of 
cognitive dissonance are reviewed in Chapter II.) 


Anxiety and Achievement in the Classroom 


The effect of anxiety, whether facilitating or debilitating, has been the 
subject of a number of studies. Easterbrook (17), reviewing recent re- 
search, found that emotion acts consistently to reduce the range of cues 
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used by a problem solver, and he argued that this effect may be organ- 
izing or disorganizing, depending upon the behavior concerned. 

A study by Clark, Teevan, and Ricciuti (10), growing out of a series 
of prior investigations, provided evidence that signs of need for achieve- 
ment are produced by two components: hope of success and fear of failure. 
Using a level-of-aspiration test associated with a final course examination, 
these authors concluded that their hope-of-success subjects were unreal- 
istically expressing wish fulfillment and that their fear-of-failure subjects, 
through anxiety, were pessimistically denying the possibility of goal at- 
tainment. A middle group, on the other hand, was more reality-oriented. 
This study intimately connected aspiration, pressures to achieve, and 
anxiety states. If the interpretation of these authors is correct, one would 
expect persons similar to their middle group, showing only a moderate 
level of anxiety, to judge their tasks more realistically, and therefore to 
perform more adequately. 


Anxiety and Performance 


Research gradually is showing that performance on tasks of the type 
found in schoolwork is sometimes improved under low or moderate 
anxiety but that high levels of anxiety are uniformly found to bring about 
a decrement in performance. Furthermore, telling a person that he has 
done something wrong or has failed to achieve a goal has quite different 
effects on low-anxiety and high-anxiety people. The literature is particu- 


larly persuasive on these points since the experimental tasks and instruc- 
tions used are so often very similar to the kinds of academic tasks and 
instructions typically used in the classrooms of public schools and col- 
leges. 

Beam (1) tested subjects just previous to three social situations likely 
to produce anxiety: an oral report in class, a first-night theatrical per- 
formance, and a doctoral examination. Testing with a serial-learning task 
consisting of two lists of 12 three-letter nonsense syllables, subjects under 
the anxiety-producing conditions made over one-and-one-half times the 
errors and required about one-and-one-half times the trials to reach a 
criterion they reached under neutral conditions. 

Gynther (28) studied the effects of anxiety on verbal communication 
in two ways: by the use of a previously validated anxiety scale based on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory and by means of ego-involving in- 
structions to some of the subjects before the task. The task given the sub- 
jects was to answer a series of questions orally. The answers were then 
scored by judges as being either directly relevant, indirectly relevant, or 
irrelevant to the questions asked. Results showed that the anxious sub- 
jects communicated less efficiently than the non-anxious whether the 
anxious subjects were selected by the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 
or whether anxiety was produced situationally. McKeachie, Pollie, and 
Speisman (49) turned the tables on this design by assuming that class- 
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room examinations were anxiety-producing and seeking to reduce this 
anxiety. This they did by asking the students to feel free to include in 
the examination paper comments on the examination questions. This 
simple device produced higher scores among students who were encour- 
aged to write comments than among students who used conventional an- 
swer sheets. This experiment was part of a series of which McKeachie 
(48) gives a fascinating account in a later paper. 

In the third of a series of papers, Waterhouse and Child (73) ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that a decrease in the quality of performance would 
follow frustrations evoking interfering responses such as worry or con- 
cern about the frustration. Half the tasks given the subjects were of the 
sort which might be found in an intelligence test. Frustration was created 
by asking the subjects to estimate their performance levels and then 
telling the experimental subjects that their performance was far below the 
level of expectation. Among those subjects showing high interference 
tendencies (worry, self-blame, aggression) , frustration produced deteriora- 
tion in performance. Among those with low interference tendencies, frus- 
tration produced improved performance. 

Williams (74) used the interference tendency questionnaire of Water- 
house and also a version of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). He 
then studied change in performance after failure to reach goals. His re- 
sults complement those of other studies. Subjects high in achievement 
imagery on the TAT showed greater improvement in solving additional 
problems after failing to reach goals they had set for themselves, whereas 
low-achievement-imagery (fear of failure) subjects showed greater im- 
provement after failing to reach goals set for them by the experimenter. 
High and low groups in interfering tendency (anxiety) responded dif- 
ferently to failure and nonfailure: Under failure conditions the low-in- 
terference-tendency (low anxiety) subjects were superior, whereas under 
nonfailure conditions high-interference-tendency subjects were superior. 

An unusual design for producing frustration was employed by Horwitz 
(33) in studying performance on tasks similar to classroom tasks. In this 
experiment (as in others Horwitz reported in the same article) the teacher 
proposed to conduct the class with a specified weight being given to the 
desires of the students. He then violated this agreement by conducting the 
class in ways contrary to the desires of the students, thus reducing the 
power of the students in relation to the teacher. Frustration on the part 
of the students was alleviated to four different degrees by four different 
techniques. The performances of the four groups were in the same order 
as the amount of frustration alleviated. 


Anxiety and Response Restriction 


Some studies have shown that anxiety facilitates the adoption of cer- 
tain kinds of response patterns. For example, in another part of the ex- 
periment by Beam (1) subjects under the anxious conditions more quickly 
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developed GSR conditioning. In an experiment by Eriksen and Wechsler 
(18) anxiety was produced in the experimental group by the use of elec- 
tric shocks randomly given. The task of both experimental and control 
subjects was to assign the correct number to each of 11 squares varying 
in size from one another. The ability to discriminate accurately among 
the squares did not differ between the groups, but individuals in the 
anxious group displayed stronger preference for certain of the 11 re- 
sponse numbers and at the same time gave more stereotyped responses 
to specific stimuli. Both reactions of the anxious group were predicted. 
Schroder and Hunt (64) compared high-school boys who avoid failure 
with those who refuse to perceive failure. As well as performing less ef- 
fectively, the failure-avoiders tended to use fewer alternative solutions 
in problem solving. 

This kind of restriction of available responses may have something to 
do with recent findings that low-anxiety subjects are more resistant to 
attitude-change procedures than high-anxiety subjects, as illustrated by 
the studies of Janis (35) and Fine (23). Perhaps the low-anxiety sub- 
jects more easily seize upon justifications for retaining their beliefs. Such 
an explanation would be consistent with the findings in regard to atti- 


tude change among cognitively “simple” subjects reported by Lundy and 
Berkowitz (44). 


Anxiety and Social Attitudes 


Some interesting studies of the relation between anxiety and some 
social attitudes were reported. Doris (16) found that among fifth- and 
sixth-grade children test anxiety correlates positively with blaming self or 
others after failure to do well on a test. Feshbach and Singer (19) gave 
random painful shocks to subjects while they watched a film and found 
that they perceived the actor in the film as being more fearful and anxious 
than did nonshocked subjects. Landfield (39), following the theory of 
Kelly, offered evidence that threatening persons are perceived by an indi- 
vidual as expecting him to be more like what he does not want to be, 
whereas nonthreatening persons expect one to be like what he wants to 
be. That is, a threatening person is perceived as possibly interfering with 
the individual’s desired direction of change. Consistent with these find- 
ings were those in a later study by Landfield (40), that the individual 
perceives himself as being less able to predict his own behavior in social 
relationships involving threatening acquaintances. These two studies sug- 
gest that recalcitrant children see school influences as threats to their 
selves. This leads us into our next topic. 


Group Effects on Intra-Individual Processes 


The study of group influences on the formation of the self has received 
theoretical and experimental attention at least since James (34) and 
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Cooley (12). The masterful recent treatment by Sarbin (63) has already 
been mentioned. Harvey, Kelley, and Shapiro (29) reported that sub- 
jects exposed to unfavorable evaluations of themselves reacted in a num- 
ber of ways: (a) by devaluating the source of the evaluation, (b) by 
distorting the evaluation, and (c) by dissociating the source from the 
evaluation in denying his causal responsibility for it. These three reac- 
tions were more frequent when the evaluator was supposedly well informed 
about the subject and when the evaluations were more strongly unfavor- 
able. 

Stotland and others (68) reported that the relevance of a task to a 
group and the individual’s acceptance of the group level of aspiration as 
his own generate poorer self-evaluation of an individual’s performance 
when the group fails at its task than nonrelevant tasks and nonacceptance 
of the group’s aspiration. Festinger, Torrey, and Willerman (21) found 
that feelings of inadequacy felt by persons who performed less well on a 
task than others in their group were strong when these persons felt strong 
attraction to the group. Lundy and others (45) found that subjects who 
attributed derogatory descriptions to themselves tended to see similar 
traits in others whom they liked least. This is consistent with the findings 
of Newcomb (53). Cline (11) successfully predicted that ability to take 
the role of the other would be negatively related to score on the hypo- 
chondriasis scale of the MMPI. He showed subjects films of actual persons 
in a job-applicant situation and asked them to answer such statements 


as “When in a violent argument he usually (a) becomes very sarcastic, 
(b) uses profanity and obscene words.” Their answers were compared 
with those of persons who knew the filmed persons well. Using Sarbin’s 
theory, he predicted that subjects high on hypochondriasis would be 
fixated at the “somatic” level of self and would therefore be less accurate 
in answering the statements. 


Status Effects 


In a study of airmen, Gerard (26) found that persons given higher 
status in the group perceived a greater possibility of exercising control 
over others. In conditions of unclear role relationships the control-oriented 
behavior of high-status persons was not affected, but persons in low-status 
positions contributed less effectively to the group task. Furthermore, in 
an unclear role situation the low-status person tended to perceive himself 
as ineffectual, whereas no such effect occurred in the case of high-status 
persons. In a study conducted at a boys’ camp, Sherif, White, and Harvey 
(66) found that regardless of actual skill in throwing balls at a target, 
the performance of high-status boys was overestimated and that of low- 
status boys underestimated. Strickland (69) showed that a supervisor 
tends to give more attention to subordinates to whom he has given more 
attention in the past even though he has evidence that the performances 
of all the subordinates are equal. Mellinger (51) gave evidence from an 
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institutional setting that a person who distrusts another will tend to con- 
ceal his attitudes in communicating with the other and that the accuracy 
of the other in regard to the first person’s attitudes is impaired accord- 
ingly. 

In summary, recent social-psychological research provides an abun- 
dance of suggestions for improving classroom learning situations and for 
guiding the aspirations of pupils as well as for establishing better human 
relations in the school at large. 
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CHAPTER Il 


The Dynamics of Groups 


BERTRAM H. RAVEN* 


Misunverstanpinc persists, particularly among educators, concerning 
the nature of group dynamics as a field of study. The misunderstand- 
ing arises in large part from failure to observe the focus of group dy- 
namics as scholarship and research in basic social science. Group dy- 
namics as a scientific discipline operates on the principle that it is fruitful 
to consider a group as a dynamic interactive unit, that it is possible to 
study such a unit through carefully controlled research, and that theoret- 
ical developments from these studies can be usefully applied to every- 
day life. The more than 100 research-based articles and books on this 
subject which appear each year attest to the first two of these assumptions. 

Cartwright and Zander (13) edited the first comprehensive book with 
group dynamics in the title, encompassing representative experiments with 
theoretical chapters which attempt to integrate the results into the theoret- 
ical framework of Lewin. Hare, Borgatta, and Bales (37) offered a 
broader representation of studies, growing out of various theoretical 
viewpoints in psychology and sociology, and provided an annotated bibli- 
ography of 584 items. The literature was also reviewed by Kelley and 
Thibaut (50), Klein (55), and Lorge and others (60); Sprott (79), 
Stogdill (80) and Schutz (72) provided theoretical integrations with 
specific research suggestions. Bonner (10) presented a review of prior 
investigations with several chapters on applications. Other texts, such as 
those by Gordon (35) and Thelen (84), offered insights based on care- 
ful observations of training laboratory groups and suggested applications. 

This chapter considers principally research on small groups rather than 
applications of theory. Perception of persons has not been considered 
since it is covered in Chapter I. 


Individual and Group Goals 


Many earlier studies investigated the forces which led individuals to 
join and remain in a group, including such forces as attraction to other 
individuals in the group, attraction to the goals of the group, prestige 
of the group, and satisfaction of such other self-oriented needs as affilia- 
tion, power, or recognition. The resultant of all the forces operating on 
individuals which persuaded them to remain in the group has been termed 

* The bibliographic and clerical work for this chapter was supported in part by the Group Psychology 


Branch, Office of Naval Research (Contract Nonr—233 (54)). A complete bibliography of small-group re- 
search, including literature which precedes the period in this report, is in preparation. 
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the “cohesiveness” of the group. Jackson and Saltzstein (49) made a 
significant contribution by analyzing various relationships between the 
individual’s attraction to the group and his feeling of acceptance by that 
group. They then examined conformity behavior affected by these vari- 
ables. Gardner and Thompson (29), studying college fraternities by 
using a refined measure of cohesiveness, found relationships between 
attractiveness of the group, esprit de corps, outside ratings of group 
effectiveness, and leadership. 

The common but uncritical belief that a happy, cohesive group is a 
more productive group was subjected to closer scrutiny. Seashore (73), 
studying a large manufacturing company, found that highly cohesive 
groups would adhere to their work-group norm for either high or low 
productivity. Such groups, however, were less anxious, and their members 
felt less threatened and pressed by management. (For further research 
on this point, see the section, “Authority, Command, and Leadership” 
in Chapter IV.) 

Do experiences of success and failure influence the cohesiveness of 
a group? Heber and Heber (42), in a study of young grade-school pupils, 
found that both success and failure tended to increase the cohesiveness 
of groups whose members were initially not friendly. For groups whose 
members were initially friendly, however, success tended to increase 
cohesiveness, whereas failure reduced cohesiveness, at least temporarily. 
These results were consistent with Deutsch’s findings (21) that group 
success tends to increase cohesiveness more than failure. However, he 
also pointed out the importance of taking into account individual dif- 
ferences in achievement motivation. 

Deutsch (20) earlier showed the fruitfulness of considering different 
kinds of interdependencies among group members with respect to the 
group goal, specifically the co-operative and the competitive situations. 
He found that in a college class the co-operative situation led to greater 
productivity and greater cohesiveness, whereas competition had a detri- 
mental effect. Phillips and D’Amico (66), studying fourth-graders, found 
the same positive effects for co-operation but did not find that competi- 
tion decreased cohesiveness. Sherif and Sherif (74), in a series of ingenious 
field experiments with boys in summer camps, found that they could in- 
crease cohesiveness in a group by providing members with common goals 
and by encouraging competition against an out-group. This was, however, 
at the expense of extreme conflict and hostility toward the out-group. 
This conflict, in turn, was alleviated by providing a common goal for 
both groups, but it was apparently easier to create inter-group conflict 
than to dispel it. Other studies showed that groups in which members 
perceive among themselves a facilitative interdependence will manifest 
higher cohesiveness, greater interest in the group task, greater desire to 
complete the task, and higher morale than groups in which perception of 
interdependence is absent (5, 44, 62, 85). 
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Research suggests that whether a group member will work for the 
group goals rather than for his personal, individual goals in a group 
setting depends upon the extent to which he understands the nature of 
the group goal and, specifically, how his own behavior leads to that goal. 
This finding gains in importance when it is noted that clarity of goals 
and paths was one of the variables distinguishing the democratic and 
autocratic leadership styles in the classic study by Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White (58). In Raven and Rietsema’s study (70) of interdependent 
groups of Dutch university students, each of the “workers” knew exactly 
what he was to do. However, in some conditions the worker was clear 
as to the goal of the group and the path which other members were follow- 
ing toward that goal, as well as to how his own task fitted in with theirs; 
a contrasting condition left these matters unclear. The worker in the 
unclear condition was less likely to do as he was asked by others, felt 
less a group member, was less interested in the task, was less able to 
note social differentiation in his group. Consistent results were obtained 
in a number of different settings with respect to clarity of role and 
authority structure, clarity of instructions from a supervisor, and clarity 
of task (14, 30, 78). Thus a student should function better if he is in- 
formed not only of his immediate assignment but also of how it contrib- 
utes to a long-range goal. If he is involved in team activity, he must be 
aware of how his part links with that of others to contribute to the 
ultimate aim. 


Group Structure 


Various social and physical factors limit the choice of individuals 
with whom one can interact in a group. These factors can be systemati- 
cally varied in the laboratory. Gilchrist, Shaw, and Walker (33), in an 
experiment controlling the operation of communication channels, found 
results consistent with prior research—the more ¢entrally located the 
person in the communication network, the higher his morale and the 
higher the probability that he will be regarded as leader. In the housing 
of airmen, it was found that cubicles in the barracks tended to limit 
friendships, decrease interaction, and foster clique formation (9). The 
effects of studies of classroom and conference seating arrangements have 
demonstrated similar effects on communication, friendship, and leader- 
ship patterns (12, 41). 

Methods of investigating sociometric structure were further developed 
(29, 87), and the results of many studies were summarized by Lindzey 
and Borgatta (59). Wertheimer (88) showed stability over time of choice 
patterns in high-school students. Marshall and McCandless (63) dis- 
cerned consistent and predictable patterns even in preschool children. 
(Further studies are cited in Chapter III.) 

Bales (2), Slater (77), and others have studied the process of group 
development and noted the fact that social roles tend to develop which 
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assist the group in reaching its goals. Groups frequently develop hier- 
archical structures, occasionally importing the structure from outside 
relationships. The effects of such structuring have been observed in 
classrooms, conferences, boys’ camps, and military settings. By virtue 
of higher status, a person will be better liked and will be considered 
superior in areas other than those which were the basis of his status 
(28, 34, 38, 48, 75). He also will have more communication directed to 
him (15, 48, 89). The high-status person, in turn, will address more 
communication to similar-status persons (48). His success in influencing 
others will depend, in part, on the extent to which the lower-status in- 
dividuals communicate among themselves (81). Zander and Cohen (89) 
provided an interesting classroom demonstration of the positive con- 
sequences of occupying a high-status position. 

Status differentiation also produces certain frictions. Gross, Mason, 
and McEachern (36) provided valuable data on the role conflicts of 
the school superintendent who is at the same time an educator and an 
administrator responsible to the taxpayers. Interpersonal problems in 
the hierarchical relationship were illustrated by Zander, Cohen, and 
Stotland’s investigation (90) of status relations within teams of psy- 
chiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social workers. Their 
observation that feelings of insecurity among team members lie at the 
root of interpersonal problems is related to Rosen’s finding (71) that 
well-adjusted adolescents more accurately perceived status relationships 
than those who were poorly adjusted. 


Social Influence and Social Power 


Among the areas of research in group behavior most relevant to educa- 
tion is that dealing with social-influence processes and power relation- 
ships. Certainly teaching itself can be considered a social-influence proc- 
ess (68), and the nature and stability of change which result from teaching 
can be predicted in part by the manner in which influence is exerted. 
Through various ingenious devices, such as paid participants and tape- 
recorded voices, these questions have been subjected to close scrutiny 
(1, 8, 18, 22, 70). 

Asch (1) found that when faced with a large majority voicing errone- 
ous responses, many of his student subjects gave patently incorrect judg- 
ments of line lengths, even though they would practically never misjudge 
when observing the lines alone. Crutchfield (18) found similar results 
among administrators attending a leadership training workshop. 

In interviews afterward, Asch found that few of his “yielders” had 
actually “seen” the lines incorrectly. Mainly, they had given a conform- 
ing response to avoid ridicule, and thus had conformed only publicly 
while privately maintaining their independence. Deutsch and Gerard (22) 
found in a similar situation fewer yielders when the subjects were not 
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required to report their own judgments aloud. They noted some subjects 
who seemed unconcerned about whether their judgments would be heard 
by others but who nevertheless modified their responses to conform to 
the majority. These subjects attributed expertness to the group or were 
concerned about feeling “out of step.” 

French and Raven (27) and Raven (67) saw influence and power 
(potential influence) as stemming from six sources: coercion, reward, 
reference, expertness, legitimacy, and content of communication. These 
categories represent a convenient system for reviewing representative 
studies on social influence. 

Reward and coercive influence come from the ability of the influencing 
agent to mediate rewards or punishments for the subject of influence. The 
effects of such influence continue only so long as (a) the influencing 
agent continues to relate his changed perception and behavior to the 
subject of influence and (b) the agent’s behavior is publicly observable 
(22, 51, 68, 69). The angelic student who becomes a demon once the 
teacher leaves the room is undoubtedly subjected to coercive or reward 
influence. Such rewards or punishments may be physical, such as a 
monetary prize or a slap on the wrist; or they may be personal, such as 
approval or disapproval. The effectiveness of the latter would be a func- 
tion of the attractiveness of the agent for the subject. Gewirtz and Baer 
(31) found that such social reinforcement can be manipulated in chil- 
dren as a function of the extent to which the child has been experimentally 
isolated. The words good and bad may also be reinforcing, even though 
the person influenced may not be aware that influence is occurring (86). 
When a person fears that he will not be accepted by others, he will be 
especially likely to conform publicly, whereas the discrepancy between 
public and private behavior will be reduced when the individual feels 
accepted by the group (23, 54, 65, 68). 

Referent influence stems from the subject’s identification with the 
agent or from the subject’s desire to be identified with the agent. The 
agent thus serves as a frame of reference against which the subject 
evaluates his opinions, attitudes, or behavior (82). Referent power will 
increase with the subject’s attraction toward the agent and will thus be 
greater in highly cohesive groups (6, 49, 76) and for opinion or behavior 
relevant to the group (82). In such cases, influence occurs whether or 
not the subject’s responses are publicly observable (22, 49, 51). 

Expert influence grows out of the subject’s perception that the agent 
has superior knowledge or ability in the area in which influence is 
attempted. Expert influence may be enhanced by increasing the subject’s 
perception of the agent’s knowledge, or by decreasing the subject’s evalua- 
tion of his own knowledge (39, 56, 61, 64). In such cases, the change in be- 
havior of the subject is still related to the agent’s influence, but public 
observability is not important for its continuation (22). Kelman (51), 
comparing coercive, referent, and expert power, found that coercive 
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power became ineffective as soon as the subject’s behavior no longer 
was observable. Expert power showed the greatest stability over time. 

Legitimate influence results from the subject’s perception that the agent 
has a right to prescribe attitudes or behavior with which the subject is 
obliged to comply. Legitimate influence grows out of the role relation- 
ship which the subject has to the agent. As a result, the subject will 
conform while associating this behavior with the agent, or more specif- 
ically with the agent’s legitimate position. However, public observability 
will not be important. Raven and French (69) compared two work 
situations. In one, the supervisor had taken over his position with full 
support of the group and did not threaten punishment for nonconformity. 
In the other, the supervisor took over the job without clear justification 
but threatened subjects with fines for nonconformity. In the two condi- 
tions conformity in public behavior was equal. However, the legitimate 
supervisor was able to exert more influence in private attitudes than 
the coercive supervisor. Coercion also resulted in greater hostility and 
tension among subjects. 

Informational influence stems from the content which the agent com- 
municates to the subject where such content produces changes in the 
subject’s perceptions or values. The resulting influence on the subject 
thus becomes independent and is no longer related to the agent. French 
and Raven (27) regarded such influence as more stable than that arising 
from other sources of power. This finding is supported by studies such 
as that of Kelman and Hovland (52), who found that a subject given 
a factual presentation by someone toward whom he feels negatively is 
at first unaffected or is adversely affected. Over time, however, the in- 
fluence of the subject’s negative evaluation of the source wears off, and 
the informational influence operating through communication content 
creates a net positive change. It would be interesting to see if students 
taught by an unpopular teacher showed an increment in knowledge 
between the end of the course and a later time. 

If you wish to change someone’s belief or attitude, should you present 
your own position sharply at once or work up to it gradually? Harvey 
and Rutherford (39) found that where subjects were relatively uncertain 
(or where the stimulus was ambiguous), an absolute approach was most 
effective; for more certain subjects, a gradual approach worked best. 
Presenting a position close to that of the subject results in little change 
since the subject will perceive it as identical with his own; presenting 
a position far removed will lead the subject to exaggerate the discrepancy 
between his own and the communicator’s position and reject the in- 
fluence attempt entirely (46). A volume edited by Hovland (47) was 
devoted to discussing (a) conditions under which it is most effective 
to present both sides of an argument, and (b) the question, if both sides 
are presented, whether the audience-supported or the audience-opposed 
side should be stated first. 
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Under some conditions, initial change in public behavior may later 
lead to private acceptance of that behavior as well. A person who role- 
plays a position opposite to his own or a debater who argues his oppo- 
nent’s position will often change his own position to bring it into line 
with his role (19, 53). Festinger (24) presented a theory to explain such 
“dissonance-reducing” behavior. (See Chapter I.) Cohen, Brehm, and 
Fleming (16), in a study growing out of that theory, found that such 
debaters change less if they have clear justification for taking the oppos- 
ing role. 

Reward and coercive influence can also lead to behavior discrepant 
with one’s opinion. Festinger and Carlsmith (25) found further support 
for dissonance theory in an experiment in which subjects were paid to 
say that an extremely boring experience was pleasant. A $20 payment 
resulted in little change in the subjects’ private evaluation of the ex- 
perience; a $1 payment led many more subjects to believe privately that 
the boring experience was in fact enjoyable. A moderate reward or punish- 
ment would seem to be more effective than a high reward or extreme 
punishment so far as changing one’s underlying attitude is concerned. 


Leadership and Social Climate 


Browne and Cohn (11) and Gibb (32) offered an overview of various 
approaches to leadership. The classic study by Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
(58), comparing democratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire leaders, still 
has impact and is occasionally duplicated as by Fox (26) in his study of 
conferences. However, recent research has been directed toward isolat- 
ing the effects of separate variables which were compounded in the 
original studies; for example, clarity of structure, allowed space of free 
movement, manner of social influence, and disposition of group members. 
In an example of the latter, Haythorn and others (40) studied the be- 
havior of experimentally formed groups composed of various combina- 
tions of authoritarian and equalitarian leaders and followers. Knowing 
the particular combination that composed the group, they were able to 
predict important characteristics of both leader and follower behavior. 

A similar trend has followed the studies by Lewin (57) and his students 
on lecture vs. group discussion in changing food habits. Bennett (4) 
pointed out that Lewin’s study included simultaneous variations in both 
group discussion and group decision. She varied these independently and 
found that the group decision seemed to account for most of the dif- 
ference, group discussion having no strong effect. Kipnis (54) varied 
both leadership style (lecture or discussion) and reward-and-punishment 
mediation in a study of older grade-school pupils. He found that both 
reward and punishment produced more public change in behavior than 
the absence of these inducements. The participatory leader was able to 
induce more private change, provided he did not threaten punishment. 
(Further studies of classroom social climate are discussed in Chapter III.) 
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The factors which bring a person to a position of leadership have been 
investigated carefully in the last six years (3, 7, 17, 43). Bales (2) found 
the unitary leadership concept inadequate. Two kinds of leader roles— 
that of the task specialist and that of the social specialist—emerge as a 
group develops. The former attempts to direct individuals in the group 
task, the latter attempts to direct the solution of socioemotional tensions 
and problems which interfere with the task. Only occasionally are these 
two functions vested in the same person. Strodtbeck and Mann (83) 
found that in jury deliberations, as in the family, the male members 
tended to become task leaders, whereas the female members were more 
likely to become socioemotional specialists. 


Concluding Note 


One index of scientific development in a field is the differentiation of 
broad, diffuse concepts into carefully defined dynamic units. The theore- 
tical development with respect to leadership indicates such a trend: The 
older concept of leader is being treated more in terms of social role, in- 
dividual functioning with respect to group goals, social power and in- 
fluence, and position in group structure (67, 80). 

The last six years have seen some refinement of the terminology and 
theories in group research. We may still be appalled by how little we 
know. Yet our theories have generated predictions which we would not 


immediately make from everyday common sense; the predictions have 
been tested and often supported. Complex problems have been brought 
into the laboratory, and other techniques have been developed for re- 
search in the field. From field, laboratory, and application and from 
various theoretical backgrounds, results which seem to be consistent are 
emerging (45). At this stage, we would be vain if we wished for more. 
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CHAPTER Iil 


The Structure and Dynamics of Classroom 


Groups and Educational Systems 


GALE JENSEN and THOMAS PARSONS 


A REVIEWER'S task involves examining many studies, selecting and clas- 
sifying the important ones, and then reporting them tersely, often with 
the effect that whatever substance and value they contain remains a 
secret to everyone but himself. A notable departure was the ingenious 
system formulated by Horwitz in “The Conceptual Status of Group Dy- 
namics” (33), in the previous cycle of this topic of the Review. In an 
attempt to preserve Horwitz’ advance and to reinforce, if possible, the 
conceptual gains resulting from group research completed during the 
interim, we present a conceptual model as a meaningful way to relate 
theory and research. 


A Model for Conceptualizing Group 
Phenomena in the Classroom 


In Figure I, variables representing group structural properties are 
designated “S”; variables representing dynamics of functional events in 
group life are designated “D”; variables derived from properties of 
the group-goal region and of members’ needs are designated “G.” 

In Figure II, studies subsequently discussed are classified according 
to the way they manipulate, control, or hypothesize relationships among 
variables in the S, D, or G categories. Most of the studies first examined 
could be classified according to the locus of the independent and de- 
pendent variables in one or more of the possible combinations of these 
categories. Figure II] shows the three-by-three matrix achieved by cross- 
classifying the independent and the dependent variables in terms of the 
S, D, and G categories; it also shows the resulting nine basic types of 
research, as well as several types derived from more ‘complex combina- 
tions.’ A first screening of the literature yielded 189 items all of which 





3 Horwitz’ scheme is similar, but independ and depend variables are classified according to their 
level of complexity: A — individual variables, B = group variables, and C = institutional variables. 
His resulting nine-celled paradigm may readily be superimposed on the one proposed above, thus per- 
mitting the variables in any particular study to be identified not only in terms of their S, D, or G 
properties but also in terms of their level of complexity as well. Since all of the research reported here 
relates, in Horwitz’ terminology, to the effects of the individual on the group (A-B’), the effects of the 
group on thé individual (B-A’), or the effects of the institution on the group (C-B’), adding his designa- 
tions would lead to undue complications, and they are not used in the body of this review. 
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could be classified in the paradigm. These were screened a second time 
for relevance. 

As most studies fall into the S — S, D — D, and S — D categories, 
this chapter focuses on them; the most significant findings for classroom 
groups seem to lie here. Some further studies will be summarized in 
terms of several additional paradigm categories. 


Relationships Among Structural Variables, S — S 


One of the first conceptual frameworks for systematically formulating 
and studying S — S problems was presented by Jensen (34). Most of 
the researches exemplifying this paradigm took the specific form of study- 
ing the relationships between sociometric status and other structural 
phenomena such as socioeconomic class and cleavage or clique formation 
(13, 47), rural vs. urban residence (48), and group cohesiveness (44, 
50). Some took the form of teachers’ or students’ judgments of own or 
others’ relative acceptability (22, 23, 24, 44) and of their roles in the 


group (45). 


Gronlund studied the generality of sociometric status over various situa- 
tions (22) and its predictability (23, 24). Gronlund and Whitney (25) 
demonstrated that though the skill varies greatly among teachers, ability 
to rank pupils on sociometric status is correlated significantly with ability 
to rank them on intelligence test scores. They suggest that a general ability 


may account for this finding. 

Dineen and Garry (13) and Orzack (48) studied sociometric cleavage 
and clique formation based on rural vs. urban residence and sociometric 
status. They found evidence to indicate that socioeconomic cleavage may 
be substantially modified by altering interaction patterns through periodic 
integrative, sociometric re-seating (13). Northway and Detweiler (45), 
using sociometric and personality rating devices, demonstrated that group 
members tend to perceive others’ total personal adequacy in terms of those 
others’ social value or utility to them. Northway and Rooks (46), using 
the McCallum Form Board tests of “creativity,” produced support for 
their hypothesis that creativity is positively related to sociometric status. 

Shaw and Gilchrist (57), in a study “designed to discover what 
aspects of the communication process . . . are important in leader 
choices,” examined their subjects’ paired comparison rankings of each 
other for leadership after participating in group problem solving by 
written communication. They found that, in general, individuals may be 
leaders in one phase of problem solving but not in others; and that leader- 
ship and number of communications initiated were positively related for 
subjects ranked higher for leadership, but minimally related for lower 
ranking subjects. Muldoon (44) and Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach (50) 
obtained strong negative relationships between sociometric indexes of 
group structure and several measurements of group cohesiveness. Exline 
(15), comparing congenial and noncongenial discussion groups, found 
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that members of congenial groups were significantly more accurate in 
perceiving the task-oriented behaviors in their group, but not any more 
accurate in perceiving their group’s interpersonal relations. Also, members 
of either kind of group who expressed willingness to continue working 
with the group were more accurate in perceiving task-oriented bahaviors 
and less accurate in perceiving interpersonal relationships. Women were 
in all cases more accurate than men in perceiving interpersonal relations. 


Relationships Among Dynamic Variables, D — D 


The problems which stimulated most effort in this area, conformity to 
group standards and group-induced attitude change, are pedagogically 
germinal ones. (These problems are treated in more detail but in a dif- 
ferent context in Chapter II.) 

Luchins and Luchins (40, 41), studying judgments of simple perceptual 
problems, found that children are more suggestible and disturbed by 
authoritative correction than are college students, that socially induced 
agreement inhibits the emergence of new percepts, and that conformity 
with false communications and failures to respond at all are greatest when 
the stimulus problem is ambiguous. Optimal procedures for producing 
conformity to false communications and disagreement with valid com- 
munications were presented. A year later, however, Wiener (67), having 
with Carpenter and Carpenter (68) previously found no relationship 
between stimulus ambiguity and conformity, hypothesized that “uncer- 
tainty of judgment” (a response attribute) rather than stimulus ambiguity 
is the primary determinant of conformity. He found no relationship be- 
tween degree of ambiguity and amount of conformity when amount of 
initial disagreement and certainty were held constant, but a positive 
relationship between amount of initial disagreement from the group norm 
and conformity to the group’s position when ambiguity and certainty 
were held constant. 

Early in this inter-review period Goldberg (19) and McKeachie (43) 
published studies in which the variables were derived from the pattern 
of relationship between subject and groups. Goldberg found that the 
absolute degree of conformity to the group norm is a function of the 
amount of initial disagreement from that norm, and that when conformity 
occurs, it does so on the subjects’ first few exposures to the norm and 
not thereafter. McKeachie (43), using leader-centered and group-centered 
college classes, distinguished between conformity to group norms and 
congruence of own attitudes and perceived norms. He found attitude 
changes significantly correlated with changes in group norms, group- 
centered classes more attractive to their members but less congruent, and 


a Lewinian group decision technique producing less congruence but 
greater conformity than a lecture. 
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The appearance of Atkinson’s (2, 3, 4) and McClelland and others’ 
(42) need system of learner motivation influenced the conceptual aims 
or design of much subsequent research in this paradigm. Typically, Hardy 
(31) found that the affiliation motive (n-Aff) is positively related to pub- 
lic conformity where the subject’s deviant initial position has no support 
in the group; but with minimal social support in a group, low n-Aff 
subjects showed a significant increase in conformity, whereas conformity 
almost disappeared among high n-Aff subjects. Hardy hypothesized that 
the lack of conformity of high n-Aff resulted from a decreased need to 
conform in a group with split opinions. He suggested that the apparent 
conformity of the low n-Aff subjects resulted from attitude change caused 
by the discussion. 

Samelson (53) worked with a judgment-conflict design which pro- 
vided some subjects with a ready-made rationale for reconciling the con- 
flict between their perceptions and those of the majority of the group. 
A control sample was denied this rationale. Samelson found confirmation 
for his hypothesis that the amount of conforming behavior among mem- 
bers without means of reconciling their judgments with those of the 
group was greater than that among subjects who had been given such a 
rationale. This difference, however, occurred only among subjects whose 
personalites were characterized by medium and low “permeability” (61). 
Need-achievement subjects characterized by high scores on these two 
variables unexpectedly showed no substantial reduction in conformity 
under the conflict reconciliation condition. Correlates of conformity to 
group standards in the classroom setting were examined by Kostick (36), 
who demonstrated the efficacy of class discussion for raising students’ 
levels of scholastic aspiration. 

After those studies dealing with the problem of group conformity the 
next largest group of studies classified in this paradigm category were 
those focusing on the effects of students’ group motives and attitudes 
upon their involvement, participation, and the like. Much of the familiar 
methods research fell within this category; perhaps typical were Anderson 
and Kell (1), who compared leader-centered versus student-centered 
groups and found (through Q analysis) that student-centered subjects 
were uniformly positive in their attitudes toward themselves and their 
participation. Their leader-centered subjects were more ambivalent. Pat- 
ton (51) turned up what appears to be an unusually promising complex 
of variables which he called “‘student’s acceptance of responsibility for 
learning.” He found that such acceptance is most likely to occur in stu- 
dents who are both uncowed by traditional authority figures and high in 
need-achievement; he demonstrated it to be positively related to high 
student evaluation of the course, greater interest in it, more learning, 
and better application of learning. Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach (50), 
encountering the same complex attempted to derive it from industrial 
productivity research results and then to relate it systematically to a wide 
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variety of pedagogical and personality variables such as ability, needs 
for creative expression and sociability, achievement, satisfaction, and 
group cohesiveness. 

Research on the effects of co-operative versus competitive management 
upon small-group behaviors was carried forward by Grossack (26) and 
Haines (29). In the former study, co-operation was shown to be a deter- 
minant of both group cohesiveness and instrumental intra-group com- 
munications; in the latter it was demonstrated to minimize tension- 
related behaviors, to maximize satisfaction with the teaching technique 
used, and to improve (expecially day-to-day) academic performance. 
Haines also demonstrated the efficacy of an instructional methods re- 
search design in which all of the experimental treatments to be compared 
are counterbalanced within each of the experimental groups. Bass (5) 
found, however, that intra-group pleasantness, alone, is probably not 
systematically related to group efficiency, but that improved communica- 
tion is more likely to increase work efficiency in a pleasant than in an 
unpleasant group. Berkowitz, Levy, and Harvey (7) found that highly 
task-motivated members are more severely affected by judgments of the 
performances of others in their work group than are less task-motivated 
members. 


Effects of Structural Variables on 
Dynamic Variables, S — D 


The studies which best fit this paradigm category again deal with group 
structure. Unlike the studies reviewed under S — S, these research designs 
focus on the effects of structural variables upon dynamic, i.e., D variables. 
Although most of the studies cited here can be described as attacks upon 
one or the other of two major problems—the effects of consequences of 
social perception upon communication or interaction, and the effects of 
various levels and styles of role interdependence upon goalward processes 
—there are two major exceptions. 

Simon and Guetzkow, (60) presented a tightly reasoned mathematical 
model to fit Festinger’s verbal hypotheses regarding group cohesiveness 
and rejection. As a check, they post-factually described some related 
findings of Schachter (54). This is not an empirical study and presents 
no fresh data; nevertheless, its very rarity recommends it as a standard 
for additional effort. The utility of such an effort is suggested by the 
finding that cohesiveness and rejection are more parsimoniously inter- 
pretable as two ends of a continuum than as two variables. 

Getzels and Guba (18), in an interview study of the self-perceived 
roles and role conflicts of teachers, found—in addition to much personal 
tension—the virtual inevitability of role-conflict and frustration which is 
assured by the grossly inconsistent roles teachers commonly attempt to 
fulfill. These authors concluded that, in general, teachers’ roles are in- 
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harmoniously integrated with other roles in both the classroom and the 
community, and that this disharmony generally reflects fundamental 
community value conflicts. 

The effects of consequences of social perception upon interaction were 
studied by a number of investigators, and with results which appear to 
have contributed substantial advances. Borgatta and Bales (8) were able 
to identify what they suggest is a useful typology from the profiles of 
interactional characteristics for each of 16 possible combinations of 
scores derived from four sociometric-type ratings of self (leadership, 
confidence) and others (leadership, popularity). The observed interaction 
characteristics were consistent with the labels of the types which suggested 
themselves from the sociometric scores. Larsen and Hill (37) explored the 
relationships of communications networks to the emergence of a socio- 
metric hierarchy. From their findings they generalized that as a group 
structure becomes stable, the status of frequent message transmitters 
tends to rise and their number decreases, whereas the status of receivers 
tends to drop and their number increases. Shaw (55) provided evidence 
for a generalization that, other things equal, the social “centrality” of a 
position in a group could be manipulated by providing the occupant of the 
position with varying amounts of information relevant to the group goal. 
(Studies of the effects of various levels and styles of role interdependence 
upon goalward processes are reviewed in Chapter II.) 


Studies Fitting Other Paradigm Categories 


A number of additional studies, dealing explicitly with classroom or 
instructional processes, fall in paradigm categories other than the pre- 
ceding three. Thus, the study of effects of group structure (teacher- 
centered, pupil-centered, and group-centered classrooms) upon such in- 
structional outcomes as academic achievement, fact retention, or subject- 
matter vs. attitude learning—cases of the S — G type—was a popular focus 
of research investigation (14, 28, 39, 58, 63). Other researches were con- 
cerned with the effects of dynamic variables on classroom goals, D > G, 
some studying the effects of task achievement motivation (6, 17), some 
examining the effects of different stimulants to learning (27, 49, 52, 65), 
including success and failure (38), praise and reproof (59), and ridicule 
(64), and some exploring more directly learning behavior in instructional 
groups (11, 35, 62, 68). 


Human Relations and Organization 
in Educational Systems 


Although formal organization in business, industrial, and military 
systems has been studied theoretically and empirically, similar studies of 
educational systems are few. Those few represent significant developments. 
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Goodson and Jensen (20), setting forth a framework for conceptualizing 
sociopsychological phenomena in educational systems, identified and de- 
fined a number of types of human relationships which become established 
between members of these systems. The operational characteristics of these 
dimensions of formal organization enable them to be used for the identi- 
fication of variables and for the formulation of research problems and 
designs. 

Two extensive empirical studies also appeared. Gordon (21) investigated 
the social system of the high school and examined the belief that the 
dominant motivation of high-school students is to achieve and maintain 
a general social status within the school. The major hypothesis tested 
was that the social behavior of the students included in the study was 
functionally related to the general social positions they occupied in the 
social structure of the school. Though Gordon was not able to demonstrate 
this proposed functional relationship clearly, he adduced evidence which 
indirectly indicated its existence. Most important, however, the study 
provided data on the effects upon student behavior of informal organiza- 
tion, the extent of integration of formal and informal student organiza- 
tion, the intensity of valuation of social positions, and student orientation 
toward these positions. 

Fichter (16), reported a sociological study of a Catholic parochial 
school. Employing a wide range of research methods and data-collection 
techniques adapted to a field situation, the research team obtained data 
on (a) religious practices and experiences of students; (b) social attitudes 
toward refugees and foreigners, race and religion, voting, housing, and 
unions; (c) social conduct and extent of conformity; (d) organized 
sports; (e) teacher relationships; (f) parent-teacher relations; (g) fi- 
nancing; (h) ethnic and social class characteristics of students; and (i) 
public relations. The findings of the study are essentially of a factual- 
descriptive nature. 

Studying student participation in an experimental policy-formation 
discussion program in a college, Wilson (69) discovered some interesting 
and significant characteristics of students who were attracted to and took 
part in groups devoted to discussing college problems and policies. He 
observed that meetings were most widely attended by females, young 
single nonveterans, and social science majors. Second, most contributions 
were made by upper classmen, males, veterans, and married students, 
and engineering, physical science, and business administration majors. 
Third, participants in the groups were characterized by higher academic 
records and competence than nonparticipants. Fourth, a positive rela- 
tionship between a person’s participation and that of his friends existed. 
Fifth, extent of participation varied directly with students’ views of and 
trust in the democratic process. Sixth, a significant positive relationship 
between level of participation and scores on a test of critical thinking 
indicated that certain important educational outcomes may be related 
to the discussion experiences. Seventh, there was some evidence suggest- 
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ing that active participation indicates a psychological identification with 
the community in contrast to self-centered, self-gratifying orientation. 

The growing significance of human relations and organization in ed- 
ucational systems is indicated by the fact that two recent textbooks in 
educational sociology devoted considerable space to the social structure 
and dynamics of school systems. Brookover (9) included a section en- 
titled “Human Relations in the School.” Havighurst and Neugarten (32) 
treated the subject in various chapters. Citations of research in these 
books, however, are sketchy, and they contain few of recent date. A book 
by Dahlke (12), which deals with the value norms of educational systems, 
devotes 230 pages to an examination of various aspects of formal and 
informal organization. 

Two important publications pertaining to administrative behavior in 
educational systems are those edited by Halpin (30) and by Campbell 
and Gregg (10). They are significant contributions to conceptualizing 
research problems and designs focusing upon administrative structures 
and functions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Human Relations in Formal Organizations 


ROBERT DUBIN 


Tis chapter is a review of noneducational research and theory about 
formal organizations (1953 to 1959). Business organizations, government 
bureaus, armies, labor unions, and voluntary associations are the types 
of organizations dealt with here. To avoid duplication of material which 
has previously appeared in the Review (30) this chapter will concern 
itself with the organizational behavior as treated in sociology and “ad- 
ministrative science,” with its focus on those processes which represent 
organizational constraints upon relationships among individuals. 


General Theory 


Broad attempts at formulating a general theory of formal organization 
have taken five general directions. Argyris (3) presented his theory by 
focusing on the presumed antagonism between individual psyche and 
organization needs. In this framework the central issue of administration 
is to provide means for individual self-realization that are consonant with 
organization effectiveness. This viewpoint emphasizes individual psychology 
where the costs of organizational participation for the individual are 
psychic stress, and the compensations are various forms of psychic 
comfort. The primary administrative mechanism, derived from the older 
group-dynamics philosophy, is that of communicative and decision-making 
participation by subordinates with superiors. 

A second theoretical position, best represented by the work of Whyte 
and others (66), has emphasized interactive processes as the cement 
of organizations. This viewpoint sees the subjective response to human 
relations in organizations (or anywhere) to be the product of such in- 
dependent variables as amount, direction, periodicy, and reciprocity of 
person-to-person interaction. The researches of Likert (39) have given 
some support to this general position. Administrative attention, from 
the standpoint of this theoretical position, is focused on structuring the 
interactions among organization participants to achieve planned-for goals 
in working behavior. 

Thirdly, a game theory approach to organization analysis is exemplified 
by March, Simon, and Guetzkow (40), who view organizations as rule- 
ordered, and individual behavior as guided by rules. Rule systems en- 
compass goals and methods for their achievement which may be either 
rationally or nonrationally grounded. Once the analyst discovers the 
rules of decision making or individual participation in organizations, 
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it is possible to make predictions about organization behavior. The analyst's 
search for rule systems becomes first of all a study of values expressible in 
the form of preference schedules, or conversely in the form of indifference 
maps. Given such an empirically determined set of ordered set of goals, 
the analyst then searches for the range of methods (used by or known to 
participants) for their achievement. This knowledge then generates models 
of organization behavior from which predictions of actual behavior can 
be made as in the work of Cyert, Feigenbaum, and March (15). The 
administrator’s focus of attention in this framework is on maximizing 
knowledge about rule systems affecting behavior in organizations, as in 
linear programing (12, 50) and operations research (13), and achieved 
through such training devices as game simulation of business decision 
making. 

The fourth approach to general organization theory has been popular 
with political scientists and sociologists, and deals with bureaucracy as an 
administrative type. Eisenstadt (21) has provided an excellent summary of 
bureaucratic theory. This theory examines the methods by which ad- 
ministrative and specialist groups within organizations develop and protect 
their independence of action from clienteles, on the one hand, and ad- 
ministrative superiors, on the other hand. This theory has particular 
relevance to organization-employed professionals like teachers (22, 69), 
government functionaries (37, 41), military officials (1, 31, 35), the 
healing professionals (56, 57), business administrators (5, 6, 39), and 
the officialdom of voluntary associations (11, 51). In bureaucratic theory 
the administrator is viewed as centering his concern on maximizing the 
expert contribution of specialists to organization objectives without de- 
stroying their objectivity and willingness to use professional rather than 
organizational criteria as action guides. 

The fifth theoretical position from which to view formal organizations 
can be labeled institutional analysis, and is illustrated in the work of 
Dubin (19, 20). The central analytical problem in institutional analysis 
is to determine the conditions under which behavior of participants be- 
comes standardized and predictable. The correlated analytical problem is 
to illuminate the conditions under which deviant behavior either results 
in modifying existing patterns or is brought back into conformity with 
them. Both aspects are dealt with at a theoretical level in Dubin’s work 
(16) ; the training-socialization functions of the medical school by Merton, 
Reader, and Kendall (45); conformity and deviancy in government 
bureaus by Blau (7) and Francis and Stone (24); and the cross pressures 
toward conformity and the support of deviancy in occupations and pro- 
fessions by Hughes (33). The administrator’s view of the organization 
from the institutional standpoint is a pluralistic one, seeing all aspects 
of social structure and social processes as impinging on organizational 
behavior. One of the insights of the institutional approach is the realiza- 
tion that understanding organizational behavior may not always contribute 
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to the administrator’s ability to control it. In all the other approaches to 
a general theory of formal organization, there is the implication that 
knowledge on the part of the administrator assures control. The institu- 
tionalist sees organizational behavior as responding to a wide range of 
forces, only some of which are directly amenable to administrative control 
(we will examine some of these in detail). His is presumably a realistic, 
but also a pessimistic, position. 


Technology 


There are two major phases of the technology of any work: (a) the 
tools, instruments, machines, and technical formulas whose employment 
is necessary to the performance of the work; and (b) the body of ideas 
which express the goals of the work, its functional importance, and the 
rationale of the methods employed. Dubin (19) contended that technology 
is the most important single determinant of working behavior. The evidence 
covering the industrialization of underdeveloped countries shows the ease 
with which technology can be successfully learned (46). 

Walker (62) demonstrated that the technological features of work 
toward which skilled workers were antagonistic became the source of work 
satisfaction after habituation. Walker and Guest (63) showed that assembly- 
line workers can produce effectively even though they dislike the technical 
oversimplification of their repetitive tasks. These studies and similar ones 
(26, 55) have particular relevance to Dubin’s major contention: For 
people involved in machine technologies, the subjective response of liking 
or not liking the work does not materially affect the rate of output. The 
evident major conclusion is that machine technology can structure work 
performance independently of the subjective state of the worker. This 
has important consequences for the automation of many industrial proc- 
esses and probably has meaning for the effectiveness of performance in 
such intellectual activities as teaching where television, voice recordings, 
and similar mechanical devices are coming into more widespread use. 

The bodies of technical ideas surrounding work performance do seem, 
on the other hand, to have relevance for the effectiveness of workers. 
Zaleznik and others (70) demonstrated that status congruity as perceived 
by industrial and commercial workers does materially affect their willing- 
ness to co-operate with fellow workers. The investigators found that where 
the graded complexity or importance of tasks corresponded with the 
status attributes of those performing them, workers were satisfied and 
co-operated. Where status incongruities in assignments existed, co-opera- 
tion was less frequently the mode of interaction. Studies of industrial 
foremen (9, 14), clerks (32, 70), professionals and semiprofessionals in 
hospitals (56, 57), and research organizations (8, 64) indicated that the 
ambiguities regarding self-image as contrasted with the organizationally 
imposed image have an important consequence in work performance. In 
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general, the greater the ambiguity, the person seeing himself valued lower 
than his self-image, the greater is his discontent, and the greater is the 
amount of effort devoted to overcoming the barriers to status congruity. 

At the level of specialization of professional outlook and self-definition 
of technical tasks, the technical body of ideas leads to strains between 
organizational demands and professional and semiprofessional definitions 
of tasks. In a government service bureaucracy Francis and Stone (24) 
found professionals and semiprofessionals seeking to define their own 
work goals, which were often at odds with those of the organization. A 
good deal of organization activity was directed toward adjusting the 
divergence between organization expectations and professional definition 
of job goals, and many means of evasion or nominal compliance with 
organization expectations were developed. Blau (7) found the same state 
of affairs in government bureaucracy. Gouldner (29) discovered similar 
consequences of ideological orientation in an industrial company where two 
plant managers operated with quite different views of their role, had 
different impacts on their organization, and exhibited sharp contrasts in 
their respective managerial activities. Argyris (2), in a detailed study of 
a plant manager judged by superiors to be highly successful, pointed out 
many instances where the value orientation of this executive specifically 
guided his administrative actions. Wilensky (68), in a study of labor 
union staff specialists, also demonstrated the conflict between professional 
orientation and organization expectations. 

The literature on management training in industry is replete with ex- 
amples of the attempts to “retread” the ideological orientations of 
managers with the expectation that this will have desirable consequences 
both for their own behavior and for that of subordinates (23). The best 
single historical analysis of the impact of technological ideology on 
managerial working behavior is Bendix’ study of authority and work (5). 
Bendix made clear that the self-definition of the managerial functions 
and tasks clearly affects managerial behavior and subordinate response to it. 

In general, technology at the “tool” level tends to place imperatives 
on behavior that divorce the subjective responses of workers from their 
objective work performances, the latter being controlled by technological 
requirements. On the other hand, technological ideology which defines 
performance functions and performance methodologies tends to affect the 
level of working behavior and the output. Friedmann (25), in a wide- 
ranging summary of industrial studies made in Europe and America, 
showed the pervasive character of “tool” technology in determining work- 
ing behavior though he personally deplored the helplessness of workers 
in the face of technology. 


Organization Structure 


In industrial concerns, and probably all other organizations, as size 
increases so increases the proportion of total personnel devoted to ad- 
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ministration. Parkinson (48) satirized this in his now famous work, but 
Melman (43) had previously demonstrated the phenomenon in industry, 
and Terrien and Mills (60) in school systems. In an effort to counter 
this tendency, considerable attention has been given to the virtues of 
decentralization. The pattern followed in industrial, governmental, and 
military decentralization is to replicate complete units, usually on a 
territorial basis. Each unit is a functional whole and substantially inde- 
pendent in operation, typically duplicating all functions of similar units. 
This form of decentralization does not eliminate problems of control and 
co-ordination, and requires heavy investment in central staffs. It does not 
solve the problem of the increasing administrative ratio; rather, it usually 
tends to aggravate it. 

Melman (42), in a pioneering study of an English automotive company, 
showed that functional decentralization does provide a means of curbing 
expenditure for administrative overhead. In functional decentralization 
(more properly, refusal to permit centralized control and decision making 
to develop) operating units have a high degree of autonomy over their 
functions, with the result that central administrative overhead does not 
grow apace, and intra-unit direction and supervision tends to be limited 
to the needs of the production tasks. 

Still another approach to the problem is to avoid adding layers of 
supervisors to the organization structure, and thus keep short the lines of 
communication without changing the sources of decision making. Flatten- 
ing the managerial hierarchy is usually rationalized in terms of maximizing 
subordinate participation in managerial decisions. This rationalization is 
questionable, however, as Pelz (49) in his study of industrial foremen has 
found. Pelz demonstrated that each operating unit is not linked in toto 
with the organization, but largely through its supervisor. The adequacy 
of the linkage was viewed by operatives as dependent on the supervisor’s 
ability to represent the working group’s needs and mediate them with 
organizational demands. Weiss (64) and Weiss and Jacobson (65), in 
their study of several organizations, have similarly demonstrated the ex- 
istence and importance of linking positions. Thus, what is crucial to 
organization effectiveness is not universal participation in decision making, 
but rather the adequacy of representation of operating groups in the 
decision-making process. This leads to the conclusion that managerial 
hierarchies are functional, and that the criterion of universal participation 
in organization decisions as a structural goal must be modified by the 
structural requirement of representation of operating groups. 


Human Relations in Work Groups 


Stogdill (58), in a major summary of research on the individual-group 
nexus, demonstrated the complexity of interpersonal relations in group 
contexts. Two broad findings stand out in this detailed survey. On the one 
hand, group processes are by no means all directly or indirectly amenable 
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to modification or direction from outside the group. Under the rubric 
“group integration” Stogdill pointed out the many ways in which a group 
of working peers can defend itself from the impress of the larger organiza- 
tion in which it is imbedded. The richness and breadth of Stogdill’s find- 
ings should give pause to those theorists and administrators who believe 
that full opportunity to direct, control, and modify behaviors of subordi- 
nates lies within the scope of managerial manipulation. On the other hand, 
Stogdill also pointed out, with plentiful citation from the literature, the 
degree to which the individual is not a free agent within working peer 
groups. The group places important constraints and restraints on individual 
behaviors, expectations, and values. This should give pause to adminis- 
trative theorists and practitioners who have embraced a naive individualism 
as a central value of their administrative outlook. Wilensky (67) and Dubin 
(20) in earlier reviews of the literature reached similar conclusions. 

Goffman (27) has provided a provocative framework for analyzing 
self-conceptions as related to the perceptions of others in the G. H. Mead 
tradition. His analysis makes clear the reciprocities involved in such inter- 
personal relations and the two-way flow of influence between actor alter 
ego. Merton (44) introduced the concept of “role set” as a means for 
delineating the boundary of “significant others” to whom role players 
respond. Formulations such as these added significantly to the understand- 
ing of behavior in face-to-face groups, especially where these groups are 
parts of large formal organizations. 


Authority, Command, and Leadership 


A paradox in formal organization is that many styles of administration 
are equally successful. This dilemma is partly resolved by dividing the acts 
of authority holders into those of command and those of leadership. Com- 
mand functions give direction to on-going activities, and enforce com- 
pliance with formal output and productive expectations. Most routine 
administration in organizations, as Carlson (10) has shown in his time 
studies of the distribution of executive action, involves command functions. 
A central feature of the command function is the ability accurately to 
transmit management expectations to the operating level in ways compatible 
with routine operations. A good deal of training for managerial personnel 
seeks to standardize the transmission process so that management in- 
tentions can be clearly conveyed to operating levels. 

Leadership, as Selznick (52) pointed out, functions in the organization 
(a) to maintain an atmosphere of compatibility among its membership, 
and (b) to confront an uncertain future on behalf of the organization by 
planning and policy formulation to meet future contingencies. So far as 
the authority holder is in a position of direct relationship with subordinates 
and capable of influencing them, aside from commanding them, he is 
likely to have an impact on subordinates’ morale. Thus leadership functions 
to maintain membership compatibility by building identification bonds 
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between followers and leader, raising morale in the process where leader 
and followers are in direct contact. This buttresses the belief that organiza- 
tion structure should be “flat” if high morale is a major organizational 
objective. Goode and Fowler (28) showed, however, that the maintenance 
of output in an industrial productive process does not depend on the 
morale level of workers, which in fact can be very low; Morse (47) 
demonstrated the same thing for fem2'e clerical workers in an insurance 
office where controlled experimentation clearly revealed that output was 
not dependent on worker morale. In this experiment authoritarian com- 
mand was contrasted with permissive leadership; results were more 
favorable in the former than in the latier situation. Viteles (61), in a 
broad survey of the relations of morale to organizational behavior, was 
unable to find clear-cut evidence that high morale and organization ef- 
fectiveness were highly correlated. Under many circumstances, therefore, 
it may be that high morale is not an important organization goal, and 
authority holders need to give little conscious attention to its development 
and maintenance. 

The group dynamics literature has developed the term change agent 
(36) to characterize leadership functions in changing organization goals 
or participants’ behaviors. Selznick (52) pointed out that the change- 
agent function of organization leadership leads to a degree of isolation 
of the leader from followers, and may, over the short run, contribute 
to his unpopularity with subordinates. The policy-formulating aspects of 
organizational leadership have also tended to make of leadership a group 
enterprise since much of this decision making can be done by administra- 
tive committees (4) and advisory groups (53). This may create organiza- 
tional stresses and imbalances between the individual leader performing 
morale functions and the leadership group engaged in policy making. 

The recent literature on leadership has tended to move away from the 
analysis of attributes of individual leaders to the examination of the 
nature of leadership positions in organizations (54, 59). There is also 
growing recognition that under many circumstances of organization par- 
ticipation exercise of command functions is sufficient to insure adequate 
performance; as Dubin has shown (17, 18), participants are indifferent to 
the work environment. Workers can perform necessary work routines 
without strong affective attachments for the work environment. Thus 


organization leadership in the morale sector may be episodic rather than 
continuous. 
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CHAPTER V 


Instructional Methods in Intercultural 


and Intergroup Education 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Tue six years which constitute the span of this review, coincided with a 
major social change in human relations in the United States. The change 
made an impact on the development of intercultural and intergroup educa- 
tion in American schools. 


Desegregation Shifts the Focus 


On May 14, 1954, the Supreme Court ruled, “We conclude that in the 
field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” Segregation in the 
public schools of the United States, despite bitter regional resistance, was 
declared unconstitutional. As an editorial in Educational Leadership (62) 
put it in 1955, “ ‘Whether’ is dead. The only moral and lawful questions 
left are: ‘How? When?’” 

One result of the decision against segregation in the public schools was 
that much of the time and energy which educators had been devoting to 
intercultural or intergroup education went into the vital questions of how 
and when as the problems of achieving integration opened a new frontier. 
In the forthcoming 1960 edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, the discussion of intercultural education prepared by the writer 
lists no references specifically devoted to desegregation of schools prior to 
1954. Yet of the 30 bibliographical entries cited from 1954 to the termina- 
tion of the review of research in 1958, 17 deal with problems and achieve- 
ments in desegregating schools. As a result of this emphasis, problems of 
desegregation are discussed in this chapter. A more thorough coverage will 
be found in Chapter VI of this issue. 


Educators’ Studies of Desegregation Methods 


Case studies by educators were numerous. Bard (4, 5) and Fischer 
(28) wrote on Baltimore’s prompt and decisive action to implement the 
decision. Superintendent (then assistant) Hansen (38) described the re- 
markable adjustment of Washington, D. C., heavily populated by Negroes, 
to desegregation programs accompanied by homogeneous grouping meth- 
ods. Superintendent Carmichael (11) collaborated with journalist James on 
Louisville’s transition, which was marked by careful consultation with the 
general public. St. Louis’ procedure, based on a long-term program of 
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human relations education, was described by human relations specialist 
Sskwor (48), who helped to effect the change at three levels: elementary 
school, high school, and college. Turner (60) described the factors, in- 
cluding educational and community leadership, which accounted for 
smooth integration in East St. Louis while neighboring Alton, Illinois, 
experienced crisis. From the viewpoint of a local professor and commu- 
nity relations group organizer, Van Til (61) described the steps taken and 
not taken by schools and community forces in preparing Nashville for a 
desegregation program. 

Compilations and summaries by educators were ventured. Grambs (36) 
discussed desegregation experiences and reached tenable psychological 
generalizations in a Public Affairs Pamphlet. In a poorly titled but ex- 
cellently written pamphlet, Grambs (35) suggested guide lines in commu- 
nity and school for desegregation. Dodson (25) described Northern school 
problems growing out of segregated housing and urban sociological factors. 
A magazine issue on “Experiences in Cultural Integration” comprised a 
series of brief reports on teaching in integrated situations (63), and a 
distillation of what Brittain (10), a principal in explosive Clinton, Ten- 
nessee, had learned: There is no certainty of what to expect; voluntary com- 
pliance is better than coerced; community morale should be developed 
through co-operative living; channels of communication should be used; 
partial desegregation can lead to misunderstanding; community leader- 
ship should be utilized; school officials must expect attempts at intimida- 
tion; faculty and student attitudes can be helpful in dealing with internal 
problems. Educators were among the contributors to With All Deliberate 
Speed, edited by Shoemaker (47), which gathered highly varied journal- 
istic summaries from the South as of 1957. 

Throughout the first half of 1959, educators continued to hold concern 
for integration problems over that for instructional methods in inter- 
cultural and intergroup education in the pre-1954 sense. Brittain (9) 
documented Clinton’s experience in an essentially historical account which 
stressed the need for firm school and community leadership and inclusion 
of lower-class citizens in preparation for desegregation. Superintendent 
Blossom (7) described his frustration as the man in the middle at Little 
Rock. 


Stages up to 1953 


As the attention of educators in the broad area of human relations 
shifted to problems of desegregation and integration, instructional methods 
in intercultural and intergroup education from 1953 to 1959 relied heavily 
on earlier developments in the intercultural or intergroup movement. The 
stages in the growth of intercultural education have been summarized by 
Van Til and Denemark (64, 65) as the missionary phase, the stage of the 
simple answers, the stage of the promising practices, and the research 
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stage. The missionary stage, primarily the 1920’s, was a period of con- 
verting some educators to the necessity for intercultural education in 
American schools. The stage of the simple answers, which marked the 
1930’s and lasted into the World War II years, was characterized by over- 
simplification of the complexity of the intercultural education task, such as 
regarding the Springfield Plan as a panacea despite the warnings of Spring- 
field school leaders (12), or placing heavy reliance on empathy through 
festivals (26). Cook (18), in the 1950 edition of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, referred in large part to these stages when he described 
intercultural education as moralistic, confused, and promotional. 

The stage of promising practices, initiated during World War II and 
marked by tryout of various approaches, led to identification of promising 
hypotheses and approaches and merged into the research stage. The period 
was the heyday of three significant organizations. 

The work of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools was sum- 
marized by Taba, Brady, and Robinson (54) in 1952. They reported that 
experimentation in schools could combine both research and program 
improvement and that work in intergroup education could go on within 
the present school framework without loss to effective intergroup educa- 
tion. Taba (52), in the 1953 Human Relations in Education issue of the 
Review oF EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH, reported many helpful publications 
on instructional methods from Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, including curriculum development in elementary and secondary 
education, an eighth-grade program stressing fiction reading, group proc- 
esses, guidance techniques, sociometric tests, and an annotated bibliography 
in reading-ladder form. Reading Ladders for Human Relations, which was 
revised by Heaton and Lewis (39) in 1955 with 657 titles listed, said that 
“stories are not like mustard plasters to be applied for immediate relief 
when deep-seated problems of behavior attitudes and values exist,” but that 
reading increases awareness, and discussion of problems may develop a 
group climate in which changes in habits and attitudes take place. 

The work of the College Study in Intergroup Relations was compiled 
by Cook (19, 20) in 1950 and 1951. The first volume described attitude 
and sociometric studies and community action projects in 24 teacher 
education institutions. The second volume interpreted materials from the 
study and included Cook’s conclusion that group-process approaches and 
community involvement produced more liberal views than academic in- 
struction, whereas factual- and theoretical-knowledge gains were more 
often characteristic of academic methods. 

The major research study of the primarily service-oriented Bureau for 
Intercultural Education was made by Trager and Yarrow (58) in 1952. 
The well-designed study of consciousness of differences by young chil- 
dren showed that kindergarten and primary-grade children are aware 
of racial and religious differences (much more so than adults have thought) 
and that they learn undemocratic behavior from the surrounding environ- 
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ment, but that with proper education the attitudes of young children can 
be changed (57). Bureau for Intercultural Educational publications also 
included guides for teachers, textbooks, a resource unit, and a survey for 
administrators. 

Significant educational yearbooks of the stage of promising practices 
were often collaborative efforts of staff members of intercultural and inter- 
group projects supported by grants by continuing human relations agencies 
(such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews, the Anti- 
Defamation League, and the American Jewish Committee) and developed 
as integral parts of the programs of educational organizations (such as 
the National Council for the Social Studies and the John Dewey Society). 
Taba and Van Til (55) and Kilpatrick and Van Til (40) edited two 
characteristic yearbooks during this stage. 

Careful reading of the broad-ranging entries listed above will acquaint 
the researcher with the major insights as to instructional methods from 
the inception of the movement in the 1920’s until shortly before the Su- 
preme Court decision on desegregation of public schools. 


Reappraisals and Reorientation 


Evidence of reappraisal of the philosophy and techniques of inter- 
cultural and intergroup education is apparent. Spurred by the gravity 
and difficulty of the desegregation problem, Watson in a provocative 
article (69) continued his advocacy of change through social action de- 
veloped earlier in his Action for Unity (68). He is critical of the methods 
of intergroup education; he sees them as of little worth in dealing with 
the atmosphere surrounding racial friction in the Deep South. Hager 
(37) extended an earlier critique of intercultural education by doubting 
the assumption that conflict and hostility are due to “lack of understand- 
ing.” He believes this assumption does not reflect the positive social value 
of conflict and dissent. He is especially critical of an intercultural educa- 
tion which attempts to achieve interfaith harmony and understanding 
by infringing on the separation-of-church-and-state principle, and calls 
instead for an intercultural education program which examines pragmatic 
consequences and meets the requirements of life in a constitutional de- 
mocracy. Even Cole (15), a long time intercultural educator, sees a danger 
that workers in the field may assume more progress than the facts war- 
rant. He warns that we cannot assume ends have been achieved simply 
because students are friendly in class; they must also learn to change 
the dynamic structure of society and deal forthrightly with social prob- 
lems. He calls for trail blazing on the pressing frontiers of human relation- 
ships to achieve integrative success. Cole (16) believes that intergroup 
education has emphasized interpersonal associations and should further 
stress racial, religious, and nationality (intercultural) problems. 
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The Anti-Defamation League has constructively aided the new reorienta- 
tion of human relations education through conferences on problems and 
issues and through the encouragement of research on desegregation. A New 
York conference report (2) included appraisals by Kilpatrick, Melby, 
Stouffer, Clark, Dawson, Brameld, Vickery, and Bristow. Regional con- 
ferences (3) in New Jersey, the Midwest, the West, the South, and Penn- 
sylvania included appraisals by Goslia, Dodson, Van Til, Benjamin, Taba, 
Gold, McGuire, and Shuster. Tumin (59) digested 108 studies of deseg- 
regation made between 1951 and 1956. Suchman and others (50) de- 
veloped a monograph as a stimulus to research and a guide to action on 
desegregation. They set forth six social-science propositions significant 
for an understanding of the process of desegregation. These dealt with 
social stratification, power in the community, public opinion and propa- 
ganda, interaction and communication, personality and prejudice, and 
the minority community. As research approaches they suggested cross- 
community comparisons, detailed studies of the community, case studies 
of school desegregation, individual behavior and attitude surveys, per- 
sonality studies, communication and propaganda analysis, case studies 


of collective behavior, small-group analysis, situational analysis, and action 
research. 


Popularizations and Applications 


Popularization of established instructional methods in intercultural 
and intergroup education continued. Cook and Cook (21, 22) prepared 
college textbooks which shared insights from the College Study and sub- 
sequent research. Lane and Beauchamp (41) included treatment of inter- 
cultural education in the sense of racial, religious, and nationality aspects. 
For parents, Clark (14) described the importance of social action in 
reducing prejudice. Chworowsky (13) interpreted the meaning and history 
of intergroup education for educators outside the United States. Cole and 
Cole (17) closed the Problems of Race and Culture series of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education which Cole had opened with Vickery (67). 
For students of human relations, Giles (32) applied instructional methods 
in intercultural education to the current integration crisis, reporting the 
social conflict, analyzing social science facts, and recommending teaching 
aids. Giles (31, 33) earlier called on his background as director of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education and as director of the New York Uni- 
versity Center for Human Relations Studies to urge teachers to deal with 
a number of human relations problems through drawing upon field theory, 
Freudian and nondirective psychotherapy, knowledge of culture and class, 
and insight into groups and relationships. Noar (44) edited a helpful 
compilation of current promising practices for high-school principals. 

Insights from research were applied to specific fields and levels. For 
social workers and group workers in general, Dean and Rosen (24) 
itemized the procedures which work best in improving intergroup relations 
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in group work situations. For students of the nature of prejudice, Allport 
(1) prepared a definitive statement on knowledge concerning prejudice 
and its sociological and psychological causes. His “positive principles” 
in working against prejudice were: (a) There is no sovereign formula. 
(b) Meliorism should guide. (c) Unsettling effects are problems. (d) 
Boomerang is possible. (e) Do not expect marked results from mass media 
alone. (f) Scientifically sound information is not harmful but is not a 
panacea. (g) Action is better than information. (h) Common methods 
will not work with extreme bigots. (i) Attack segregation and discrimin- 
ation, not prejudice, directly. (j) Take advantage of vulnerable points 
where change is likely. For college students and staff, Lee (42) documented 
discrimination in campus social organizations. 

Stendler and Martin (49) joined Trager and Yarrow (58) in ap- 
plying intergroup education philosophy and research to kindergarten 
and primary-grade levels. Muuss and Stendler (43) concluded as to change 
that (a) the younger the child the more susceptible he is to change, 
(b) a multidimensional approach is better than a single approach, (c) 
greater success ensues when groups work on problems of common interest 
rather than on direct intergroup relations, (d) changing group norms 
affect attitudes of individual members of a group, (e) the climate of the 
classroom affects attitudes, and (f) the teacher is the key school person 
in change. 

Sound individual research characterized Tipton’s study (56) of a 
student strike in Gary, Indiana. Taba (53) dealt with participation in 
school life, the phenomena of leadership, and the patterns of belonging 
and exclusion in school activities. She concluded that activities “affect 
school life in many more important ways than schools realize.” Laissez- 
faire attitudes by staff resulted in school programs reflecting surrounding 
pressures and prejudices. 

Several less comprehensive problems are also of interest. Goldberg (34) 
contrasted the results of showing two films, Boundary Lines and Picture 
in Your Mind, generalized and abstract approaches, with those of show- 
ing The High Wall, a realistic enactment of a social situation involving 
minority conflicts. Seven groups completed the E scale of the California 
studies reported by Adorno. Half of each group saw the first type of film; 
the other half of each group saw the second type. There was no statisti- 
cally significant reduction of ethnocentrism (prejudice indication) on 
seeing Boundary Lines and Picture in Your Mind, whereas four of seven 
groups achieved a significantly lower score on ethnocentrism after seeing 
The High Wall. Zeligs (70) described teaching a sixth-grade class with 
an average IQ of 92 by means of stress on democratic atmosphere, human 
relations books, a film strip, and a visit from a human relations expert. 
She reported a score of 183 on her Zeligs’ Intergroup Attitudes Test com- 
pared with 160 for the other sixth-grade children in the, school after a 
year of such instruction. 
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Workshops for Teachers 


The intercultural and intergroup workshop was re-evaluated; 1953 was 
a vintage year for such inquiry. Taba (51) evaluated workshops held at 
the University of Chicago between 1945 and 1950. These sessions which 
linked training to action were judged to have produced significant changes 
in orientation, leadership, and productivity. Vickery (66) thoughtfully 
contrasted the early intercultural workshops he experienced and later 
intergroup workshops. The early workshops assumed racial, religious, 
and nationality relationships as virtually the entire content of the field; 
the later workshops broadened the focus to include other types of group 
relationships, such as class, urban-rural, and interpersonal. Early work- 
shops put emphasis on factual knowledge and concepts from the social 
sciences. Later workshops stressed child growth and development, social 
and emotional needs, emotional re-education, and group dynamics. Schiff 
(46), edited a journal issue reporting on and evaluating workshops; 
there was substantial agreement that early workshops stressed racial and 
religious conflicts, whereas later workshops stressed teen-age tensions, 
child development, social class, and group dynamics. Patterson (45), 
reporting research on a two-week “live-in” workshop at the University 
of Michigan, concluded that such a workshop can have a substantial impact 
on participants, that group-process development is accelerated, and that 
a short-term workshop requires a higher degree of prestructuring. In a 
later article, Franklin (29), in appraising four workshops, stressed the value 
of student participation in selecting goals, the helpfulness of a democratic 
atmosphere at the workshop, and the connection between the workshop 
outcomes and the amount of support contributed by the school and com- 
munity setting to which the student returned. 


The Work of Human Relations Centers 


Universities continued their centers for human relations programs. 
Epley (27) reported results of a questionnaire sent to 11 programs similar 
to that of his own Department of Human Relations at the University 
of Miami. Five respondents agreed that human relations included the 
whole range of human interaction, and four agreed that the field is an 
interdisciplinary study of group tensions. Dominant approaches reported 
were research activities and preparation of school personnel. Most staff 
members were part time. Epley called for greater attention to theoretical 
foundations, for correlating fundamentals stressed by practitioners with 
those defined by academicians, and for increasing co-operation among 
agencies. 

Characteristic of current emphases were reports by Beauchamp and 
associates (6) on surveys conducted by students through interviews in 
New York’s Lower East Side. The interviews resulted in community pro- 
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files, findings on community organizations, and viewpoints of young 
people and vocational groups in the area. Several months later an issue 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology (30) was devoted to the project, 
termed Operation Manhattan. It included an article by Dodson, who con- 
demned theory devoid of practice; a general descriptive article on the 
15-block project; a description of student participation; a discussion 
of values; and a report on field participation and professional education 
by Beauchamp. Beauchamp concluded that the area was not a community 
in the sense of communication and concensus on common concerns, that 
the social climate of the neighborhood greatly influenced the type of 
behavior seen as acceptable, that the power structure tended to be insti- 
tutional not personal, that people working for a better community try 
to make the neighborhood more like their stereotype of what is desirable. 


Classroom Procedures of Varied Quality 


The period from 1953 to 1959 was one in which desegregation shifted 
the focus of human relations education. Instructional methods relied 
largely upon earlier developments in intercultural and intergroup edu- 
cation. Popularization of established instructional methods was frequent, 
along with application to special levels and fields and along with appraisals 
of particular approaches, such as the workshop. But major new research 
developments were infrequent. 

In such a context, school practitioners like Bostwick (8), Crane and 
Heaton (23), and many other skillful educators developed classroom 
procedures marked by insights drawn from the stage of promising prac- 
tices and the beginning of the stage of research. Bostwick, for instance, 
reported the contributions teachers made through starting with the prob- 
lems and needs of children in their communities; Crane and Heaton (23) 
reported teachers’ use of a sequence of levels of questions (recounting 
incidents, probing feelings, reality testing, problem solving, and general- 
izing) in discussing emotionally sensitive problems. 

Yet, many published units and reports naively remained in the stage 
of simple answers. Still more popularization is needed to bring the results 
of the projects of the late 1940’s and early 1950’s to many practitioners. 
Substantially more research in instructional methods and their founda- 
tions, which might well be prompted in the 1960’s by the necessity of 
integration accompanying desegregation, is required to make the re- 
search stage envisioned by students of the field a fully achieved reality. 
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CHAPTER VI 


School Desegregation and Action Programs 


in Intergroup Relations 


DAN W. DODSON and MARGARET E. LINDERS 


Berore commenting on specific examples of research within the compass 
of this chapter, it may be well to summarize the consequences of certain 
dramatic events of the last six years. 

1. The federal government has rapidly moved toward desegregation 
and greater protection of civil rights. It has banned segregation in public 
federal facilities, prohibited use of government funds in construction of 
segregated facilities, abolished segregation in the Armed Forces, estab- 
lished a Civil Rights Commission in the Department of Justice, and pro- 
hibited employment discrimination in industries receiving government 
contracts. Sixteen states have fair employment practices laws with com- 
missions to supervise their enforcement. Most of them also have addi- 
tional civil rights laws covering discrimination in public accommodations, 
education, and in some instances housing purchase and rental. Over 40 
major communities of America have comparable ordinances. Approx- 
imately one-third of the population of the country is now covered by 
such laws (2). 

2. Court decisions have restructured relations between racial groups. 
The Supreme Court decision on May 17, 1954, reversed the Plessy v. Fer- 
guson decision, which had expounded the philosophy of “separate but — 
equal” as legally defensible. 

3. Religious conflict has increased in America as the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish groups have acquired new status with which to assert respect 
for their differences in community life. 

4. Local social action and pressure-group activity outside the bounds 
of the structure listed above has been negligible since the hysteria of 
McCarthyism. Hence, little evaluation of social-action research has taken 
place since 1953 because of the decline of this approach to community 
programs. 


Research as a Guide to Public Policy 


One of the oustanding aspects of research since 1953 is the effort to 
discover data which can function as a guide to public policy. This role 
of research in the behavioral sciences was forecast by the famous foot- 
note 11 to the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954 (Brown v. Board 
of Education of Topeka, 74 Sup. Ct. 686, 692 (1954) ). Mr. Chief Justice 
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Warren stated: “Whatever may have been the extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority. He then cited Clark, Witmer and Kotinsky, 
Deutscher and Chein, Brameld, Frazier, and Myrdal. In anticipation 
of the decision, the Ford Foundation launched studies to provide infor- 
mation and materials to guide policy-makers as they charted the desegrega- 
tion process. Ashmore (4) was commissioned to study the social and 
economic base of the South as a bench mark from which to measure 
progress. Williams and Ryan (60) were assigned the task of finding in- 
stances of successful desegregation practices which would guide the policy- 
makers. Suchman, Dean, and Williams (51) also produced, with foundation 
assistance, a compendium of extant theory relevant to social change from 
the behavioral sciences. In addition, the Southern Education Reporting 
Service (49) was established to provide an objective reporting of the 
desegregation processes. 

Dean and Rosen (13) prepared a manual on intergroup relations. This 
study represented six years of research and action under the senior author’s 
leadership in a continuing association between social scientists and social 
practitioners. Their ambitious attempt to develop a teachable body of 
method and perspective produced a set of principles and practices. Their 
basic ideological orientation was that of operating within the existing 
power structure of the community. Hill and Greenberg (30) developed 
a Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation which was distilled from the senior 
author’s experience as an attorney for the NAACP in the test cases on 
which the basic decision rests. 

Other attempts to provide understanding of the social engineering task 
were provided by Doddy and Edwards (14), who studied apprehensions 
of Negro teachers concerning desegregation in South Carolina, and Clark 
(10), who prepared a special monograph published by the Society for 
the Study of Social Issues. Special issues of other professional journals 
included the Journal of Educational Sociology (16), Educational Leader- 
ship (56), Journal of Negro Education (35), Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (2), and Phi Delta Kappan (20). 

As assessments of research data began, certain limitations of methodol- 
ogy became apparent. The Cornell group (51, 59) called for research that 
might be cast in a “complex-adequate” form which would take into account 
several interrelated variables. Cook (12), in his presidential address be- 
fore the New York State Psychological Association, raised issues over the 
fragmentation of research due to the lack of financial support for large 
integrative designs. Frank (21) later criticized the present fragmentation 
and what he contended was the distortion of phenomena because of the 
way in which variables were lifted out of context for control purposes. 

It is important to note that the attempts to make research useful in 
public-policy formation (e.g., the principles suggested in references 10, 
13, 16) are a relatively new departure in steering social change processes. 
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Case Studies of Desegregation 


Suchman, Dean, and Williams (51) called for case studies as a means 
of better understanding the issues in desegregation. The number of such 
reports is rapidly growing, as Chapter V of this Review demonstrates. 
For the most part, these are success stories, not sources of dependable 
evidence. There is, however, a growing body of more systematically docu- 
mented evidence with regard to hypothesis concerning desegregation pro- 
cesses. Four research studies on the Washington, D. C., experience are 
cases in point (5, 22, 40, 41). 

Studies documenting some of the more dramatic incidents have been 
conducted under the supervision of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems with the support of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
Included are reports on Sturgis, Kentucky (23), Mansfield, Texas (25), 
and Clinton, Tennessee (32). The import of these reports is difficult to 
assess. In one sense they provide excellent case materials with which to 
examine theory. In another, they are limited by the fact that the researchers 
tended to perceive the problems in the context of current theories in be- 
havioral science. As they are ex post facto, no research models were estab- 
lished and no predictions tested; however, it can be assumed that the 
actions taken were usually the best guesses by local authorities as to 
what would work. 

The national educational fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, established a com- 
mission to record the experiences of schools as they desegregate. Its report 
(57) sought to describe the plausible hypotheses which guided com- 
munities in their actions but constitutes more of a compendium than an 
analysis. 


Analysis of Variables Affecting 
the Course of Desegregation 


As desegregation progressed, there were some systematic attempts to 
analyze the variables which determine the success or failure of the deseg- 
regation undertakings. The following variables seem to be the most out- 
standing: community power structure, community climate, the role of 
school leadership, techniques of desegregation, the function of public 
policy statements, the role of numbers, and urbanization. 


Community Power Structure 


Hunter’s study (33) of community power structure in “Regional City” 
has had a profound impact upon the thinking of social scientists. The 
study indicated that there is a pinnacle of power in the community which 
leaves the decision making to a very few people. To understand what 
happens in a community it is necessary to understand what members of 
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the power elite think and want. The role of power structure was con- 
firmed by McNeil (38) and McKee (37), was described on a continuum 
(from a pyramidal or hierarchical structure to a ring of coequal in- 
stitutional representatives) by Miller (39), and was examined by Rossi 
(47). Rossi suggested that in addition to a lack of economic diversity, 
Hunter’s findings may have resulted from the Southern one-party political 
system. The study of Northern communities seems to support the Rossi 
hypothesis. 

Raths (46) and his students (7, 44) examined power and status in class- 
room groups and presented findings to indicate that power is a function 
of group interaction. Their studies of status systems as the base of power 
may suggest, however, a limitation to the unitary power concept when 
applied to heterogeneous groups which either already contain multiple- 
status systems or are continually creating new systems. 

Though much deference is paid to the power-structure concept, there 
is little research to indicate its role in desegregation. 


Community Climate 


Much has been made of community climate in school desegregation. 
The St. Louis reports emphasized the work which went into intergroup 
relations before the desegregation attempt (50, 54). Carmichael credited 
the success of his program in Louisville largely to the previously changed 


community climate (10). Attempts to create a climate more favorable 
to integration in Washington, D. C., were reported (28, 41). However, 
there are few data on comparable types of preparation in places like 
Baltimore and Nashville. There is some evidence that efforts were made 
to secure involvement and create a favorable climate in places where 
trouble occurred, such as Clinton (32) and Little Rock (6). Vander 
Zanden (55) concluded that “the prevalent educative program . . . has 
tended to be at best but a minor factor determining the incidence of 
severity of disturbances attendant upon desegregation.” His analysis 
indicates that such programs have not reached lower socioeconomic 
groups and those in outlying regions; they tend to generate debate and 
discussion, often arousing groups which would have been inactive other- 
wise, and crystallize opposition in the lawless elements and neutralize 
the vascillating elements who might have supported the program. 

The evidence seems to indicate that social change of significance rarely 
comes through large-size groups reaching consensus. 

Many studies have attempted to take “soundings” on various segments 
of the community in order to understand better the relation of attitudes 
to desegregation. Hindman (31) studied pleasant and unpleasant inter- 
racial experiences of Negro children in Dade County, Florida. Dohlstrom 
(18) studied the emotional attitudes of Dade County teachers. Other such 
studies were made by Doddy and Edwards (14), Dwyer (19), Hyman 
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and Sheatsley (34), and Quint (45). Perhaps the most important studies 
of this type are two by Tumin and others (52), and Tumin, Barton, and 
Burrus (53). These reports indicate that in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, a small segment of the white population was ardently segregationist 
and a comparable proportion moderate or uncommitted. The investi- 
gators found that many people favored integration although they had 
negative images of Negroes. The important question left unanswered is, 
What is the relation of these expressed attitudes and subsequent action? 

Bower and Walker (8) interviewed a cross section of the population 
of Washington, D. C., in 1954 and found that 52 percent of the white 
respondents thought the Supreme Court decision was bad. Only 24 percent 
thought it was good. Yet desegregation took place in Washington without 
untoward incident. Similarly, it is significant that, with one possible 
exception, no fair employment practices law has been passed in this country 
by popular referendum; yet such laws seem to be working well in some 16 
states. 

There seems to be little relation between expressed attitudes and sub- 
sequent acceptance of desegregated schools. Some research leaders indi- 
cate that a gap exists between the attitude of prejudice and the action of 
discrimination in which a variety of intervening or facilitating factors 
can be interposed. 


The Role of School Leadership 


Available studies do not attach great importance to the leadership 
of the school administrator, at least in initiating desegregation. Almost in- 
variably desegregation action has started with a clear mandate from the 
legal authorities. Baltimore began with an opinion from the attorney 
general that segregated education was unconstitutional; Washington, 
D. C., began with an adopted statement of policy from the board of 
education (16). 

Superintendent Carmichael’s charismatic role in the peaceful Louisville 
transition was, perhaps, overplayed in an effort to offset the then current 
rash of news reports concerning situations of tension and conflict attendant 
upon desegregation. Vander Zanden (55) gives major credit for the 
success of Louisville to “unequivocal, firm policy pursued by authorities 
in carrying through the actual desegregation plan and the stern non- 
tolerant policy inaugurated toward ‘agitators’ and demonstrators.” Ot 
course, it took leadership on the part of the superintendent to secure the 
co-operation of political and law enforcement agencies of the community 
For this he should receive the credit which was his due. 

The leader of the schools is expected to give clear and unequivocal 
support to the adopted measures. Reports from Clinton (32) and Little 
Rock (6), however, do not regard the personal leadership of the school 
authorities as an important influence in the process of desegregation. 
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Techniques of Desegregation 


The studies observe little relation between techniques used and successful 
desegregation. Washington, D. C., was completely desegregated within 
a few months’ time (28). Baltimore had always allowed children to go 
to the school of their choice within the segregated framework; desegrega- 
tion made it possible for any child to apply to any school. Much the 
same pattern prevailed at Louisville (9). Nashville started with the first 
grade, and Little Rock attempted to start with the high-school senior class. 
“Staircase” plans appear to intensify bitterness and resentment, and 
impart a feeling to the group affected of “Why should we be the guinea 
pigs?” They nevertheless reduce the number confronted with desegregation 
and forestall adverse action on the part of others (55). 


The Function of Public Policy Statements 


From the start a conviction has existed that successful desegregation 
depends upon clear, firm, unequivocal statements of policy and their 
enforcement (10, 13, 16, 60). The experience of the last five years seems 
to have borne out this generalization. Nashville and Louisville both 
desegregated with but one untoward incident, the bombing of the ele- 
mentary school in Nashville. In contrast, Little Rock was obstructed by 
divisiveness, opposition, and lack of clarity as to policy. At an individual- 


behavior level the principle is stated by Yarrow, Campbell, and Yarrow: 
“The development of new norms is facilitated if what is ‘appropriate’ 


and ‘expected’ in the situation is clarified immediately by the persons 
in authority roles” (61). 


The Role of Numbers 


In the early stages of desegregation it was widely hypothesized that 
desegregation would proceed in direct relation to the proportion ot the 
population which was Negro—the border areas, with the smallest pro- 
portions of Negroes, desegregating first and the Deep South last. The 
subsequent reports, however, indicate that desegregation is not necessarily 
related to numbers. Washington, D. C., has a higher proportion of Negroes 
to whites than either Birmingham or Atlanta. Frankfort and Henderson, 
Kentucky, had approximately the same proportion of Negroes; one had 
outbreaks, the other made the transition uneventfully. Comparable data 
on other cities are supplied by Pettigrew (42). 

Dodson and others (17) examined the relation of numbers to suc- 
cessful integration in a Northern community and concluded that numbers 
are significant only when considered in relation to the climate of the 
situation in which interaction occurs. There are at least two instances 
in which all-Negro colleges have desegregated by admitting whites (1). 
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Urbanization 

That urban districts would desegregate faster than rural ones was 
assumed. There are, however, no clear-cut trends. Large cities have led 
the way in desegregation, but they are places where the minority have 
more power leverage or where other unique factors obtain. As Vander 
Zanden (55) has explained, predictions have to be couched in terms of 
“other things being equal” —which they never are. Wilkerson (58) found 
some relation between urbanization and change toward racial equality 
in schools in Virginia. 

The factors discussed are some of the variables which supposedly 
would have an impact upon the desegregation process. In the major 
instances those factors have operated. 


Interfaith Relations 


Action programs in intergroup education would not be complete with- 
out a statement regarding the rise of religious faith as a factor in inter- 
group relations. Herberg (29) asserted that since it is now respectable 
to be a Catholic or a Jew, we are moving toward a triadic culture in which 
identification will be heavily that of faith. The growth of enrollment in 
religious institutions, when viewed in terms of evidence of lack of re- 
ligiosity, he argues, suggests less a trend toward deepening of religious 
experience and more a search for identity. Evidence that much of the 
controversy is the result of power equities rather than theological dif- 
ferences is supplied by a group of contributors to a symposium on religious 
conflict (27). 

So far as education is concerned, power conflicts are engaged at the 
wall of separation between church and state in public education. Pfeffer 
(43) hypothesized that for the good of the religious orders as well as for 
the good of the state a “high wall” of separation is necessary. McCluskey 
(36) examined what he regarded as a trend toward secularism and con- 
cluded that if it continues, there will be accelerated withdrawal of children 
of religiously oriented parents from public schools. Community contro- 
versies have swept New York towns like Valley Stream and Ossining over 
observance of Christmas in the schools (48). Other communities have 
been fortunate enough to escape publicity on comparable community 
discussions. The Fund for the Republic (24), the Community Tensions 
Center of Springfield, Massachusetts (11), and the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews have conducted “dialogues” between religious 
leaders in order to find ways of circumventing such conflicts. By and 
large, as a research topic, the issue is “too hot to handle.” 


Observations 


1. Intercultural education as a means of securing directed change has 
been placed in perspective. “Getting to know” a person of different back- 
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ground does not necessarily mean he is going to be liked better. The 
opposite may result (26). 

2. There has been a decline in preoccupation with attitudes and a pro- 
portionate increase in attention to social structure and role relationships. 
It is coming to be realized that structure can be conflict-producing, and 
the task of prime importance is often seen as restructuring relations. 
Likewise, social role must bear closer examination. White people do not 
object to being physically near Negroes; they like them as servants and 
nursemaids—all in a given role relationship. The changing of institutional 
roles seems to be of paramount importance. In Montgomery, Alabama, 
for instance, desegregation in public conveyances did not necessarily 
change attitudes, but it did change role relationships. 

3. Conflict as a social process is being reassessed as one of the major 
ways of changing structure. Dodson (15) assigned a creative role to con- 
flict in intergroup relations. The cutting edges of democracy are at the 
points of conflict. The problem is to use it to creative and educational 
ends rather than to allow it to become stultifying and destructive. How- 
ever, most school people are afraid of conflict and do not know how to 
deal with it. 

4. There is general agreement that successful desegregation has little 
to do with the children in classrooms. The quality of experiences of chil- 
dren relates to the attitudes and values of the community of which they 
are a part. In other words, students seem to learn from the social structure 


of the community rather than from courses in citizenship education. 
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